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Riverside Library Service School 


Riverside, California 




















Winter School January 9—March 17, 1922 





CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION— Mary E. Hyde 
REFERENCE AND DOCUMENTS— Lillian L. Dickson 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS— Alice M. Butterfield 
THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY— Alice M. Butterfield 
BINDING AND REPAIR— W. Elmo Reavis 
BOOK SELECTION AND LOAN WORK— _ Zulema Kostomlatsky 


THE BUSINESS LIBRARY— Louise B. Krause 
(H. M. Byllesby & Co.) 


Library Administration and library law — Lecturer to be announced later. 











Are you tired 


of waiting on the bindery to return your books sent for repairs? If so, it will pay you 





to get in touch with us, as we operate the “\Vorld’s Greatest Economic Book Bindery” 
with a capacity of two million volumes per year and can give you quality work and 
Speedy Delivery. 

We use only the best materials—for instance, we standardize on Holliston Linens 
and Buckram. Our workmanship is of the highest grade, being performed by 100% 


\merican mechanics supervised by a pioneer in the re-binding field. 


Send us a book (12mo) today and we will re-bind as a free sample of our work. 


Universal Publishing Syndicate 


1512-14-16-18-20 N. 13th St. Philadelphia 


“The All-American Bookbindery.” 
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BUSINESS BOOKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY 


The following important new business publications selected from our Novem- 
















ber list will appeal to the business men among your readers. Send for them 
on approval; if you are not satisfied they will be of value they may be re- 
turned within thirty days of their receipt. 


AUDITING, THEORY and PRACTICE 


3y ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, C. P. A., 


of Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Montgomery. 










This work, in its previous editions, has proved to be the _ new edition is in two volumes—the first dealing with the 
standard manual of constructive business analysis and theory and practice of auditing; the second with many 
financial and accounting policy. The new edition, en- special classes of audits. Volumes sold separately. Two 
tirely rewritten and enlarged incorporates recent devel- volumes, 1300 pages (534x8%) cloth binding, price $10.00 
opments of such great importance that every business (Volume I ready about December Ist, 800 pages, $6.00 
man, auditor, and accountant will want to see it. This (Volume II ready about February Ist, 500 pages, $4.00 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS, VOL. Il 


By PAUL-JOSEPH ESQUERRE FE. A 
head of the Post-Graduate School of Accountancy, New Yor fast rf “Applied 



























Every accountant and student of accounting will want ut a particular accounting situation and shows ! it i 

this second volume of Mr. Esquerré’s prop lems Volum handled. Men preparing for C. P. A. examinations will 
ne is proving of real value in libraries as a reference find just the material they need. Ready about January 
ok. Each of the thirty problems of Volume II brings Ist., flexible binding, about 350 pages (S'4x1I1 





BANKING, PRINCIPLES 20 20-MINUTE LESSONS 
AND PRACTICE IN BOOKKEEPING 






















By R. B. WESTERFIELD, Ph.D., By F. L. BEACH, C. P. A., 

st. Professor of Political Economy, Yale Universit Auditor Hibernia Commercial and Savings Bank 
a ro " . : Doytilandad 
This work fills a need that has long been felt in the bz Portla 

1 financial world and will be welcomed by bankers, | The . ee wis = \ 
students and business men generally. It covers for the : ‘ ' . 
Stata: P ; re pend ois practical presentation of the pr ples kkee g as s 
ie complete theory of banking and its application in sound pr : , ‘ - % ; : 
: Th ; : phe Ti lag ' handy volume ofters It will be of 1 e also to students, a 
tice e author is widely recognized as a high authority ar : , 
; 6 atudente unt ' ‘ . - 
the broad scope of his work and the thoroughness of its treat . Atle ; arg 

nt make this a highly important addition to every library’s y ts seness and in t xcl t 

> . 

quipment Ready November rst., five volumes ver 1 ries Ready Nov D¢ 3 

es (53% x 8%) cloth binding, price $12.00 (5; x 7%), price $1.50 









All Ronald Business Publications are subject to the 
regular library discount. Send for our catalog. 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Publishers 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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| PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS | 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Library Department 


Just West of 5th Avenue 
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One expensive picture book will do the work of two or 
| three if worn-out copies are rehabilitated in our Children’s 
| Scrapbooks. Price 17c up. Write us or see catalog No. 24 


for particulars. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“HIAWATHA PICTURES 
By 


REV. A. T. KEMPTON 


























HIRTY superb pictures illustrating the 
Hiawatha Story as presented by the Ojibway 
Indians, to whom this story is an epic, and 
who enact the scenes of the poem with the same 


religious enthusiasm as characterizes the periodi- 


cal presentation of the Passion Play in Europe. 
Mr. Kempton visited Debarats, Ontario, and 
spent a long time studying the Ojibway Indiams as 
they produce the great drama of Hiawatha, and 
made these photographs at the time. He thor- 


oughly absorbed their spirit, and familiarized | 


himself with their traditions and customs. These 


pictures reproduce in a most realistic way the | 


main events in the great poem of Hiawatha. 


We offer these exceptionally beautiful and sug- | 
gestive help to a complete understanding of | 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, thirty pictures, size 10 x | 
12. The set for $3.00. No school or library Chil- | 


dren’s Room can afford to be without them. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 


| 20 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chicago Books 


Do not OverRLooK THESE IMPORTANT 
Tittes. Your READERS WILL WELCOME 





EVOLUTION, GENETICS AND 


EUGENICS 


THEM, 


By H. H. Newman 


Most thoughtful people are interest- 
ed in these subjects. Historical sur- 
vey and present status of doctrines. 


Illustrated. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


$3.75, postpaid $3.90 





By Robert E. 


Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
Nothing better for the person who 
desires a foundation for real sociolog- 
ical understanding. 





DANTE: POET AND APOSTLE 
By Ernest H. Wilkins 


$4.50, postpaid $4.70 


The three chapters of this book are 
designed as an introduction to the 
study of the Divine Comedy. Chap- 
ter headings are The Years of Prep- 
aration, Dante as Apostle, and The 
“Divine Comedy” as Poetry. 


$1.25, postpaid $1.35 


THE LIFE OF PAUL 
By Benjamin W. Robinson 
The latest and best work on Paul. 
The author, a New Testament scholar, 
has traveled over the country Paul 
visited, and gives valuable informa- 


tion. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.90 


MADELINE McDOWELL 
BRECKINRIDGE 
By Sophonisba P. Breckenridge 


An inspiring biography of a noted so- 


cial worker. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.65 












The University of Chicago Press 


5866 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Chivers’ Bindings 


For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 
OLD books for Public Libraries. 


Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 
bility and lasting qualities. 











The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 


We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 


During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 
to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 

KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES. 090 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents 
each. Send for detailed list. ‘““Of untold value to the teacher of English.”—Brother Leo (Sacred 
Heart Coll., San Francisco.) 

KINGSLEY ENGLISH TEXTS: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth, Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady 
of the Lake, Burke’s Speech, Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 
to 65 cents. 

WEBBER’S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. 


Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett 


College, the largest Business College in New England. Includes essentials and omits super- 
flous matters. Cloth, $1.00. 
TERM PLAN ON PUNCTUATION. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 
GRAMMAR FOR THINKERS. By True Worthy White, M.A. The essence of Grammar. Paper 


25 cents. 

RIGHT AT HAND STORIES. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. 
stories for dictation and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 
SCHOOL PLAYS. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow 

(for History Classes); A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each 
HISTORY DRILL CARDS. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U.S. 
History. Especially valuable in reviewing for examination. Price per set, 50 cents. 
OUTLINE OF ARGUMENT AND DEBATE. By Teresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY, LATIN, ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC DRILLS, GRAMMAR. Send for 
circulars. 
GRAPHIC LATIN. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 
LOOSE LEAF GEOGRAPHY, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, U. S. 6 parts. 
LOOSE LEAF COMMUNITY CIVICS, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; 


3 parts. 30 cents each part. 
These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, | 1921, 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.”’—Geo. E, Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“A magazine which we much enjoy.”- —Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier's Convent, Chicago, III. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.”—Pres. Faunce, Brown Univ., R. I. 
‘The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.”—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Subscriptions for All Periodicals at Lowest Clubbing Rates 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 BOYLSTON, STREET, 


A collection of short 


50 cents. 





30 cents each part. 
Advanced for High Schools. 
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and Universities. 











McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
We specialize in library service. 


the first wholesale 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


330 East Ohio Street - 





Chicago 








































































































**ONCE UPON A TIME” 
A BOOK OF OLD TIME 
FAIRY TALES 


A new volume in the 1921 list. 


The fascinating tales of long 
ago are again told and their 
enchantment and beauty en- 
hanced by one hundred and 
twenty illustrations in full 


color by Margaret Evans Price. 


The volume is edited with in- 
troduction by Katharine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley College, 


colored paster and wrapper by 
Milo Winter. 
Cloth, 10 x 12 inches, 132 pages. 


$2.50 





“HERO STORIES 
FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT”’ 
RETOLD FOR YOUNG PEO- 


PLE by Seymour Loveland, illus- 
trated with twelve reproduced 
masterpieces of Biblical paint- 
ings, colored wrapper. These 
stories, specially selected, have 
been retold in a way that 
makes the vital note in each 
one vibrate in harmony with 
the great truth intended to be 


taught by them in the Bible 
itself, and at the same time 
in a way most attractive and 


appealing to young people. 
Size of book, 5% x 7% inches, 
320 pages, cloth. $1.50 


For Sale at Ali Book Shops 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
000 8, Clark 92. Chicago 











RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 


BY MARGARET GETCHELL PARSONS 


A 
‘aluable 
Handbook 
of 
Plays 





PLAYS FOR 


Hallowe’en Fire-Spirits 

Thanksgiving 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

Christmas 
The Christmas Message 
St. Nicholas 


St. Valentine’s Day 


n a Valentine Box 
April Fool’s Day 
The Love Lyric of Letters 
May Day Jack I’ the Green 


The Potentate of Weatherdom 


RAINY DAY PLAYS 


Snow White and Rose Red 
The Wooden Bow! 


Beast 
and 


Beauty and the 


jansel Gretel 


The Marriage of Sir Gawain 


Little Lame Prince 
*’Neath the Scepter of Susan 
Little Rosette 





For 


Boys to 


Give 








on Festive Occasions 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


| 600 Lexington Ave. 


New Yerk City 


Teen Age 
Girls and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Re-writing cards 
means double expense— 
how you can avoid it 


Every Library worker recognizes the false 
economy of inferior cards. Poor cards soon 
‘‘dog-ear,” sag under usage and quickly have to 
be replaced. Result: added expense of new 
cards, plus the lost time of transcribing. 


Library Standard catalog cards are made of 
100% rag stock. They retain their crispness— 
will not bend at corners or get pulpy at the top, 
even after years of severe usage. 


Another excellent card used extensively by 
libraries throughout the country is our Com- 
mercial Standard card made of 70% rag, 30% 
wood pulp. 

In spite of the superior quality of L. B. cards 
you will find that their prices are surprisingly 
low. Efficient quantity production makes this 
possible. It will pay you to investigate before 
ordering your next supply. 


Libra (pyre au 


Technical library 4 aS Steel bookstack 


furniture and supplies Peg ae Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
49 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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Teaching Cataloging” 


By MARGARET MANN** 





HE teaching of any subject, especially in a 


professional or vocational field, demands a, 


knowledge of the requirements of that spe- 
cial line of work in actual practice. The schools 
preparing students to enter the business world 
must know the demands met when theories are 
to be put into practice. This means that the 
methods of instruction may have to change with 
the development of the practical field. 

There has been a steady growth and change in 
the practice of cataloging. This has come thru 
several channels. Each year the field of biblio- 
graphy has been strengthened so that library 
catalogs have come to be supplementary to these 
bibliographies rather than forerunners of them. 
A few years ago we did not have the U. S. Cata- 
log, the Reader’s Guide and a great number of 
special bibliographies which I shall not take 
time to mention. These printed catalogs neces- 
sarily make it less essential to include in our 
library catalogs the multiplicity of bibliograph- 
ical detail which was essential before these were 
accessible. 

The privilege offered by the Library of Con- 
cress has had the greatest influence in catalog- 
ing. By our ability to purchase printed catalog 
cards the problem of cataloging the small library 
has surely been lessened and the large libraries 
have, thru their use, been able to accumulate a 
reference tool which is invaluable to the cata- 
loger and solves many problems formerly an- 
swered only after cqisulting many _ reference 
books. 

These cards have introduced an executive angle 
into the cataloger’s routine and have changed 

*Read before the Association of American Library 
Schools, Boston, 1921. 

**This paper expresses the views of only one person. 
It has been printed at the suggestion of the President 
of the Association of American Library Schools. It was 
written rather to provoke discussion than to advance 





any one method, and the Lierary JourNaL and _ the ' 


writer will welcome contributions from those who may 
be interested in answering or furthering some of the 
ideas here advanced.—M. M. 


Cataloger, Engineering Societies Library, New York City. 


the organization of the work by eliminating cer- 
tain elements and adding new and different ones. 
They test the cataloger’s adaptability and her 
judgment. Routines of cost accounting enter in, 
new methods of checking must be devised and a 
general change is necessary if the work is to con- 
form to Library of Congress practice. By this 
co-operative cataloging details of form and tech- 
nique have become fixed and the time formerly 
spent in our fussy efforts to compile a catalog 
uniform with that of our neighbor library can 
be devoted to other and broader lines. Some 
have been slow to see the great advantages which 
come with this splendid achievement of stand- 
ardization, but the cataloger who does not avail 
herself of these cards is not running her depart- 
ment on an economic basis; nor is she producing 
a catalog equal in quality to one she can pre- 
pare with their use. 

Librarians, influenced by their trustees, are 
making greater demands on catalogers to reduce 
cost, and are requiring more definite arguments 
as to the reasons for the expenditures pertinent 
to this line of work. 

Specialists are reaching out for more assist- 
ance in their research work. This is demon- 
strated by the establishment of special libraries 
and research departments connected with indus- 
trial plants. 

The cataloger can no longer serve in the réle 
of one who makes a list of books. She is today 
making a catalog for people who live in a very 
busy world. She must understand that these peo- 
ple are busy and that they have little time to 
delve into the books. What they want is that 
the delving be done for them. Their literary 
food must come to them predigested. In other 
words the cataloger must be the research worker 
and must perpetuate the results of her efforts. 

We must meet our clients on their own terms, 
try to speak their language and get their point 
of view. A cataloger must have more imagina- 
tion than a story teller, because she must put 
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herself in the place of the person who is seek- 
ing all kinds of knowledge. 

If we are to show results and convince the 
library board of our right to exist we must be 
alive to every need. To be a bit personal, I 
am at present trying in every way to convince 
engineers that they need to spend a large sum 
of money in installing a standard system of in- 
dexing and classifying their society library, and 
my one effort is to translate my arguments into 
engineering terms. For example, all engineers 
are interested in testing laboratories—they test 
everything from concrete to glue, and I am in- 
clined to call our catalog department “the test- 
ing laboratory for books” so that the engineers 
may see that we have a method in our analysis 
of books, and that by this scientific method we 
parallel their work along other analytical lines. 

Cataloging has its scholarly side and its busi- 
ness side. Its methods are two-fold, they require 
the knowledge of an expert, and the technique 
possessed by a good clerk. The time of the 
trained cataloger is no longer given to mani- 
folding cards. She devotes her time and efforts 
to the scholarly side of the work, leaving the rou- 
tine and details to clerks and typists. All libra- 
ries, even the smaller ones, report in answer to 
a questionnaire, that trained catalogers do no 
detailed work beyond writing the first main card. 
All supplementary work is done by clerks and 
typists. 

What field shall the library schools cover in 
their instruction? 

All library workers, no matter in what branch 
of the work they may specialize, need a knowl- 
edge of cataloging. The catalog is the one in- 
strument which spreads out the contents of the 
library. It is a quick and direct road to sources, 
and in order to apply it, or any tool, intelli- 
gently we must know how it works and the extent 
of its power. If this is true all students must 
have some knowledge of cataloging. 

Starting with this premise the next question is 
to plan a course which may prepare: (1) All to 
use a catalog. (2) Some to make a simple cata- 
log for a small library. (3) Some to become 
expert catalogers. 

Library school instructors are always con- 
fronted with the perplexing question of special- 
ization. The demands made upon the schools 
are as varied as are the sizes of the libraries 
and it is of course impossible to answer each 
and every requirement. Those who have strug- 
gled to please all know that it is quite impos- 
sible, and that all that can be done in a one- 
year course is to find the fundamentals of each 
subject and so to inculcate these underlying 
principles that the student can adapt, develop 
and build as necessity arises. 
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The vital thing is to find the essentials of 
each subject and build up a well balanced cur- 
riculum giving proper and equal emphasis to 
each course, and to see that each course is pre- 
sented by one who is a staunch believer in her 
subject, thoroly versed in her specialty and 
thoroly informed as to the demands to be made 
upon her students when they go into the field. 

The cataloger’s field is books—books of every 
kind and covering every subject—written by 
every type of author, be he man, woman, corpo- 
ration, institution or government. She must so 
present these books that the average user of a 
library will find not only what he is seeking. 
but be led into new fields. This is a large order. 

What do students who enter the library school 
know about books? We take blindfolded stu- 
dents into a dense forest of books, remove the 
bandage and say these are yours to be recorded 
so that anybody and everybody can use them; 
and what do we meet? Students dumbfounded 
at the quantity before them. They have no con- 
ception of subjects in the large. They know 
there are books on chemistry but when they are 
asked to tell you the various kinds, as organic, 
inorganic, analytical, etc., they are quite at sea, 
nor is it surprising when we realize that in no 
other branch of education or work, unless it be 
in a book store, have they had even the oppor- 
tunity to see and handle books in quantities. | 
believe that just here is where we should stop, 
get their interest, and help them to blaze the 
trail by introducing them to subjects. It is nec- 
essary to study the contents of the storehouse 
before presenting it in its true value. 

Each class of literature has certain types of 
subjects and these types present certain prob- 
lems. An experienced cataloger soon learns to 
watch for certain characteristics and certain 
pitfalls. She knows what subjects overlap, what 
subjects are changing, what subjects are becom- 
ing obsolete. She should know what the ap- 
proach is to certain subjects, how certain types 
of books are asked for, where they fall in the 
library scheme, etc. If we can show students 
the meaning of books from the library stand- 
point without introducing the technique, books 
will continue to be books and not dreadful 
problems in cataloging, and if they get an idea 
of the extent of their field they will soon real- 
ize how necessary it is to have some well defined 
system for putting this mass of information 
over, Given the conception of the need, the 
method is not so likely to be questioned. 

The study of subjects, or rather groups of 
subjects, would be a valuable preface to the 
study of any system of classification and cata- 
loging and would, I believe, give students a 
better conception of both of these courses. This 
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study would involve the use of the catalog, use 
of the shelves and use of the general reference 
books. May I give an example of how such a 
course could be conducted? 

Take the group including Education, Psy- 
chology, Educational psychology, Child study, 
Kindergarten, Montessori method. 

Introduce such questions as these: 

1. How would you divide the subject of edu- 
cation? 

2. What relation has psychology to educa- 
tion? 

3. What is educational psychology and how 
does it differ from child study? Bring in defi- 
nitions from Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology. 

4. What kind of information do you find in 
Monroe’s Dictionary of Education? 

5. What are text-books? Select ten from the 
library. 

6. Do text-books show you how to teach? If 
not, why not? 

7. What is the difference between the Froebel 
system of education and that of Montessori? 

8. What are the limits of elementary educa- 
tion? Of secondary education? 

9. Would you want books on the teaching of 
a special subject to stand with that subject or 
with the books on teaching, for example, books 
on the teaching of architecture? Give argu- 
ments. 

10. Would you expect to find back numbers 
of college catalogs in a library? 

12. Where would you expect to find a life of 
Froebel? Do the books contribute to his. life 
or his system? 

I believe such subjects would interest stu- 
dents and give them the incentive to think, and 
after all is not that the main purpose of any 
education? These lectures—say ten of them— 
should be shorn of all technique. No mention 
should be made of Dewey or of any code of 
rules. Of course the instructor would naturally 
build up the course along the natural library 
classification schemes, but if students are re- 
quired to tackle both subjects and technique at 
the same time one is sure to suffer, and when 
it is not possible to do a thing well the interest 
is sure to lag. 

Following these lectures on subjects or classes 
of books, the practical application of books 
from these fields could be introduced and stu- 
dents asked to study means for presenting them 
to readers. Having made a survey of the field 
the problem of presentation can next be ap- 
proached. 

Now as to the technique. 

Much criticism is heard about the emphasis 
placed upon technique in our library schools. 





In answer to the questionnaires mentioned 
above, the opinion generally expressed was that 
the emphasis in teaching cataloging is mis- 
placed; too much being given to technique and 
too little to the broader side of the work. Some 
say this emphasis has killed the interest in the 
subject, made catalogers narrow and fussy, and 
crushed individuality. Library instructors, on 
the other hand, are quite likely to say that this 
drill is necessary to insure accuracy and care- 
fulness—two qualities essential to the cataloger. 
But according to results culled from these same 
letters we find that one of the elements most 
lacking in library school students is accuracy. 
This would rather go to prove that our methods 
may not be accomplishing the results they are 
supposed to bring. 

I myself believe it is not all in the em: 
phasis, but rather the fault of a poorly bal- 
anced curriculum. It has been customary in li- 
brary schools to link this whole subject of tech- 
nique with cataloging. It is in this course that 
the student is tested as to her accuracy, neat- 
ness, narrowness, slowness, quickness, writing, 
spelling and many other petty branches of our 
science. If she shows a dislike for detail she 
is considered a bad cataloger and is encouraged 
to drop this subject and turn her efforts to the 
broad and more interesting side of library work. 
Is a curriculum a well balanced which 
crowds into one course the technique which is 
common to all branches of library work? And, 
on the other hand, is it just to the cataloging 
so to wrap it in red tape that it is in danger of 
being taught as a craft rather than as a science? 
The writing of the catalog card is only a means 
to an end. It is important in the same way 
that it is important for a newspaper to print a 
legible and attractive sheet, but the mechanic’s 
end should not overbalance the creator’s end. 
How can technique be divorced from catalog- 
ing? In actual practice it is a part of catalog- 
ing and cannot be divorced from it any more 
than the use of capital letters can be cut out by 
the librarian when he writes his annual report. 
But in the library school curriculum I believe 
there should be a short course in technique 
peculiar to library work, not peculiar to cata- 
loging. Such a course should include tests in 
accuracy, neatness, ability to write and print 
legibly, ability to prepare and correct copy. 
In other words it should include about what is 
siven to students in a printers’ school in the 
preparation of copy, and a good text to follow 
would be the “Style Book” issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The criticism may be 
raised that only by doing can students really 
become familiar with the necessity for accurate 
and painstaking work. My answer to this is 
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that there is not time to present both the minute 
and broad side of cataloging and if this is true 
must we not make a choice? Take for example 
the subject of form. This has been fixed by 
the Library of Congress. There is no longer 
any question of form except to show a few 
short cuts in the use of Library of Congress 
cards and every library has its own way of 
cutting. What we want in catalogers is the 
judgment to cut when it is necessary, not the 
technical skill to change the order of notes, for 
example, according to a rule learned in the 
library school. No matter what form the library 
school teaches, the students must adapt their 
work to the rulings of the libraries into which 
they go, and what we want in catalogers is edu- 
cation, reliability, quickness; clearness of judg- 
ment and sound thinking, a proper conception 
of the use, purpose and extent of a catalog, to- 
gether with a sufficient knowledge of the tech- 
nique to direct clerical workers and typists. 

My experience in teaching leads me to differ 
with some practical catalogers in thinking that 
the library schools should teach everything a 
cataloger ought to know. I fully realize that 
this is impossible. One of the criticisms most 
frequently heard, and one emphasized in the 
answer to the question “Wherein are library 
school students lacking?” is in language equip- 
ment. I agree that this is lacking in many cata- 
logers, but I do not believe that library schools 
can give instruction in foreign languages. But 
if a student matriculating has an unusual lan- 
guage equipment that student should be encour- 
aged to train for bibliographic work, and I think 
more foreign books should be introduced into 
the cataloging practice so that students may 
know for example, that the omissions in a title 
are likely to change the grammatical construc- 
tion of that title and that accents are omitted 
from French title pages if the title page hap- 
pens to be printed in capital letters. 

Surely with the limit of time given to each 
subject one can only expect grounding in the 
principles peculiar to that subject, but with this 
there must be the ability to think, reason and 
make intelligent application. 

Library of Congress cards should be used even 
in teaching cataloging. Students must be fa- 
miliar with Library of Congress practice. must 
know how to order, check and supplement these 
cards. Introduce into the laboratory practice 
a certain proportion of books for which Library 
of Congress cards can and cannot be obtained 
and let these be cataloged in conformity with 
Library of Congress practice. The use of the 
unit card is now accepted without question as 
being the most economical, satisfactory and uni- 


form. Students are frequently unaware of the 


work necessary to supplement the purchased 
cards, such as the making of reference cards, 
etc. 

Would it not be feasible for a working catalog 
to be in the cataloger’s laboratory? This could 
be built up with Library of Congress cards with 
little expense and furnish a working tool into 
which students may fit the books they are re- 
quired to catalog. Very few catalogers begin 
with no catalog when they enter the practice field 
and often they lack the ability to contribute intel- 
ligently to a catalog which is already function- 
ing. Furthermore they should use a catalog 
properly guided, labeled and alphabeted rather 
than go out with the idea that their own indi- 
vidual sample catalog is a model. By con- 
tributing to a common catalog they will get a 
more correct conception of the necessity of uni- 
formity, accuracy and consistency. 

In teaching I believe the method should be 
books followed by rules not rules followed by 
books which have been chosen to illustrate a 
definite rule. My experience has been that great- 
er interest can be aroused by this method and 
more work covered in a given time. Place books 
in the hands of students and let them reason 
out the best way to present these books by put- 
ting themselves into the place of the reader. 
For example I tried this with a class for one 
week and at the end of the week I checked 
books against the rules and found that stu- 
dents had covered, learned and digested ten rules 
and could formulate these rules without diff- 
culty, and they had access to no code. Surely 
in teaching cataloging the real benefit to stu- 
dent comes from class discussion after they have 
cataloged, not before. 

The A. L. A. code is not a text-book and 
should not be used as such. A lawyer would not 
use the Revised Statutes in teaching law stu- 
dents. I do not mean to belittle the A. L. A. 
code; it is an excellent tool and one to which 
reference must constantly be made, but it was 
not written to be used as a text in teaching cata- 
loging. 

One splendid test of accuracy, judgment and 
decision is to have students revise the work of 
others. By conducting the practical period of 
the cataloging lessons as one would conduct a 
catalog department, the practice in this, as well 
as in executive work, could be introduced. Al- 
low each student to serve as class reviser—sub- 
ject of course to revision by the instructor, have 
student make one card and add dictations to 
this card by which the cards could be mani- 
folded, return cards to students to proof-read 
and revise, let them see their own mistakes. 
This will reveal the student’s ability to dictate 
so that another can copy and will also give em- 
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phasis to mistakes, a thing which always drives 
home the real meaning of carefulness. The 
students should also take a turn as typist, and 
so see the work from this angle. Let class dis- 
cussion follow the practical work at which time 
a perfect set of cards will be selected for the 
catalog. 

Just a word as to the order of subjects in 
the curriculum. My own opinion, reached after 
both teaching and using the products of teach- 
ers, is that classification, subject headings and 
cataloging should run as parallel courses and 
should, if possible, be given by one and the 
same instructor. Books should not be left in- 
complete even during instruction. I think this 
leads to loose correlation and inefficient work. 
The same books should be carried thru the three 
courses—classify today, assign heading tomor- 
row and catalog the next day. If the plan of 
siving a course in subjects is followed, as was 
suggested early in this paper, less time need be 
spent in these specific courses, because the back- 
ground has already been worked in. 

Advanced cataloging which is required by the 
large libraries can only be given, I believe, as 
an elective and should consist almost wholly of 
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carefully directed practice work followed by 
free class discussion. 

I have tried to make the following points: 

1. Offer a course in subjects divested of all 
technique. 

2. Eliminate 


much of the technique now 


taught. as a part of cataloging and give it as 
library technique, not as cataloging. 
3. Let method be books followed by rules, 


not rules followed by books. 

1. Use Library of Congress cards in instruc- 
tion and let students contribute to a catalog al- 
ready functioning. 

5. Conduct the course so that students may 
have experience in revision, executive work, etc. 

Love for and interest in books is one of the 
reasons most frequently given for taking up li- 
brary work. If this reason be a real one the 
way to satisfy it is to catalog books. No other 
side of the work brings one into such close and 
intimate relation with all fields of knowledge. 
It offers unlimited pleasure, profit and interest 
and if it has its just share of appreciation, and 
proper emphasis is given to its scope and pur- 
pose I believe it would attract the best students, 
and by so doing would dignify our work and 
add power to our efforts. 


The Cleveland Library Bond Issue 


O N September 23rd the Board of Trustees of 
the Cleveland Public Library decided to ask 
the electors to vote on November 8th on a bond 
issue of an additional $2,000,000 to enable it to 
proceed to build the Main Library building. 

The fact that Cleveland is dangerously near 
the limit of its bonded indebtedness, that it is 
one of the industrial cities which is feeling the 
effects of the financial depression very seriously, 
and that rigid curtailment of public expenditures 
was the chief talking point of several of the 
seven candidates for mayor, made ‘ils an excep- 
tionally difficuit time to ask for authorization of 
such a bond issue. 

Arrangements with the Board of Elections and 
other preliminaries consumed a couple of weeks, 
and left just about one month for a publicity 
campaign. Metaphorically speaking, the chair- 
man of the special committee of the Board and 
the staff took off their coats and went to work. 
The following outline partially indicates the 
special activities of the month: 

Library branches keep card lists of all or- 
ganizations in their districts, with names of ofh- 
cers or members to be reached. These were 
followed for whatever co-operation they would 
give. 

Public schools asked to co-operate as far as 
they could. 


Community centers and all meetings of adults 
in school buildings reached. 

All churches asked to read letter from pulpit 
and put notices in bulletins. Federation of 
Churches addressed at a big meeting. The 
Chancellor of the Diocese gave permission to 
use his name in letter to Catholic churches. 

Business, social and other clubs, societies, 
lodges, unions, etc., reached thru their bulletins, 
meetings, etc. A special letter asking for en- 
dorsement and support, sent from office, with 
sample to branches for information in follow- 
ing up. 

Co-operation of all merchants and 
keepers asked for in any way they could give 
it; ten thousand window-cards used and many 
thousands of circulars distributed by store- 
keepers. 

Special appeal made to the employees, thru 
business firms where there are library stations 
and others. 

Slides or films shown in the moving picture 
houses for a week before election. 

Classes in public speaking at the University, 
Y. M. C. A,, ete., furnished with sample speech 
on Library Bonds for practice work. These 
classes at the “Ad.” Club and the University 
furnished volunteer speakers for many meet- 
ings. 


store- 
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Newspapers, neighborhood and school papers, 
house-organs and all other Cleveland publica- 
tions furnished with “copy,” and co-operation of 
editors, feature writers and reporters obtained. 

Foreign-language newspapers, churches and 
societies followed by a special committee. 

Over a quarter of a million leaflets and dodg- 
ers printed, and distributed with library books, 
in packages, at meetings, etc. 

Volunteers utilized in all ways that could be 
devised. Among organizations the Recreation 
Council, the women’s study clubs, the Camp 
Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts were particularly 
helpful. 

Letters were written to selected lists of several 
thousand individuals. 

Window exhibits arranged in many banks and 
stores. 

Speakers booked for every meeting of every 
organization which could be asked and would 
give time; talks varied from five to thirty 
minutes. 

Cloth runners, sixteen feet long, on library 
branches and several on site of building. Run- 
ners on several other buildings and on library 
machines. 

Windshield stickers distributed for automo- 
biles. 

House to house canvass in many neighbor- 
hoods. Dodgers distributed to crowds boarding 
street cars at the Public Square and other down- 
town terminals, 

Library staff endeavored to “sell” the idea 
that Cleveland must have a Main Library now 
to every adult talked to in and out of the 
Library, and to ask every friend of the Library 
to do the same. (Practically all of the objec- 
tions encountered were on the ground of high 
taxes and hard times.) 

A donated truck toured the city during the 
last week, decorated as a float, carrying an im- 
mense book, printed with slogans in giant type 
which he who ran might read. 

Many individual “objectors” not convinced by 
staff members were written to by the librarian, 
or in a few special cases by a trustee. 

Finally, on election day, the staff and volun- 
teer helpers manned the polls during the busiest 
hours to speak a last word and distribute sample 
ballots, as the Board of Elections had provided 
a ballot with wording unfortunately obscure. 

Election returns show 140,484 ballots cast on 
the Library Bond Issue; of the eight ballots 
voted on, this was the largest number of ballots 
cast, excepting that for mayor. The Bond Issue 
was carried by a majority of over twenty thou- 
sand. The one other bond issue asked for, an 


additional two million dollars for the Criminal 





Courts and Jail building, was defeated for the 
fourth time by an overwhelming majority. 

The election figures are interesting in com- 
parison with those for the bond issue for the 
first two million dollars in the spring of 1912, 
when the total number of votes cast was only 
34,113, and the majority but 1477. 

The first bonds were sold in 1916 and with 
the premiums and the interest since accumulated, 
the funds in hand are now about two and a half 
millions and the new bond issue will give a total 
of four and a half million dollars. The Board 
framed the question so that any surplus may be 
used for branch buildings. 

A sample set of circulars, letters, posters, etc.. 
and of newspaper and other printed publicity so 
far as available is being prepared by request 
for the office of the A. L. A. 

Linpa A, EasTMAN. 


Cleveland, November 9, 1921. 
Library Buying Thru the “A.L.P.” 


pe August last, this office underwent a 
change of management, and the present Agent 
is J. Delbourgo. 

Due to the uncertainty and constant fluctua- 
tions of the rate of exchange, we find imprac- 
tical the offer made on July 25th, appearing in 
the September Ist issue of the Liprary JouRNAL 

Our terms hereafter, and until further notice, 
will be as follows: 

1. Publications purchased from New York 
stock will be charged at list price in francs at 
the current rate of exchange, plus two and a 
half cents to the franc, less five per cent for 
cash. 

2. New books ordered and shipped from 
Europe or Latin America, directly to the Li- 
braries without our handling, will be charged 
at the list price in francs converted at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange plus two and a half cents 
to the franc, less five per cent for cash. 

3. Out of print books ordered from catalogs 
will be charged at the invoiced price of the 
dealer, plus shipping and packing expenses, re- 
duced to dollars and cents at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing at the date of invoicing plus 
ten per cent commission. 

4. Out of print books necessitating research 
work will be charged at the invoiced price of 
the dealer plus shipping and packing expenses 
reduced to dollars and cents at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing on the date of billing, plus 
five per cent for research work, plus ten per 
cent commission. 

J. DetBourco, Agent. 








The Pratt Institute School of Library Science 


By JOSEPHINE ADAMS 


second to be started, has just completed the 

thirtieth year of its life, and it is glad to 
celebrate its birthday by giving an account of 
itself. 

Begun by Miss Margaret Healy, then di- 
rector of the library, in the autumn of 1890, to 
train assistants primarily for and entirely by 
the staff of the Pratt Library, it soon came 
under the fostering care of Miss Mary W. Plum- 
mer who was appointed librarian a few months 
later. In 1895 it was reorganized, emerging 
from the status of a training class to that of 
a school, with Miss Plummer as director and 
with a regular faculty made up of those mem- 
bers of the staff who showed a special aptitude 
for teaching. On the opening of the present 
library building in 1896 the school acquired 
a physical setting worthy of its aspirations. 

Miss Plummer was head both of the library 
and the school until 1904, the two organiza- 
tions having unity but not identity. In 1904 
she resigned the librarianship, retaining the 
directorship of the school which became a 
separate entity, but upon the resignation of 
Miss Plummer in 1911 to develop the Library 
School of the New York Public Library, pro- 
vided for by Mr. Carnegie, the school and li- 
brary were again united under the directorship 
of Mr. Edward F. Stevens who had been made 
librarian the year before. Miss Rathbone, chief 
instructor, who had been connected with the 
school since 1893 was made school executive 
with the title of vice-director, Miss Harriet B. 
Gooch, of the class of 1898, was appointed in- 
structor in cataloging and other record work, 
and Miss Justine E. Day, formerly director’s 
secretary, was made secretary of the school. This 
organization has continued with no change of 
personnel since 1911. 

The school has graduated six hundred and 
twenty-five students during the thirty years of 
its life—six hundred women and _ twenty-five 
men. Of these about four hundred are still in 
active library work. Our last available figures 
are for 1919; but at that time one hundred and 
thirty-eight graduates were in public libraries, 
fifty-four in special libraries, forty-eieht in 
educational libraries, and fourteen in state and 
county libraries. 

Geographically our students are drawn from 
all sections of this country, including many from 
the Pacific Coast, and of late years a number 
have come from abroad: Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Russia, Germany, Italy, Belgium, India, 
Japan, the Philippines, Canada, and the West 


Ti library school at Pratt Institute, the 


RATHBONE, Vice-director 


Indies all having sent representatives to the 
school. The map in the school office shows an 
almost equally wide distribution of our gradu- 
ates. 

So much for the outward facts in the history 
of the school. What have been its ideals, its 
purposes, its standards, and what special char- 
acteristic has it developed? To understand 
these it is necessary to know something of Pratt 
Institute of which it is a part and of the library 
which environs it. The two mottoes of Pratt 
Institute derived from its founder, the elder 
Charles Pratt, “Be true to your work and your 
work will be true to you” and “Help the other 
fellow” have worked out to produce in the In- 
stitute from the trustees, thru the faculty, the 
instructors, down to the very janitors, a respect 
for good work and a spirit of helpfulness. This 
is felt by the students in every department of 
the Institute, and thru the library this spirit is 
carried to the community at large. 


From the beginning the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, organized in 1887 while the Brooklyn 
Library was still a subscription library and the 
Brooklyn Public Library which later absorbed 
it had not yet been started, was a free circu- 
lating and reference library for the people of 
Brooklyn, and many of the newer ideals of pub- 
lic service were developed here. In this en- 
vironment the school acquired that bent toward 
public library work that it has always shown. 
It is fortunate, too, in that its students see 
functioning daily around them a library small 
enough to be readily comprehended and at the 
same time large enough to afford practice in 
the usual departments found in the average li- 
brary—circulation, general reference, technical 
and art reference departments, periodical room 
and children’s room. The library staff is com- 
posed largely of graduates of the school, and 
the practical work as planned and supervised 
by the department heads and assistants supple- 
ments the class room instruction and also tests 
it. If, for example, the students do not know 
the classification numbers it soon shows in their 
work in the circulating department and_ the 
teacher is made aware of it. Another great 
advantage of having a large part of the practical 
work done in the same building is the saving in 
time: students can be scheduled for work dur- 
ing the heart of the afternoon, from half past 
three to five, when they get the best experience, 
and vet have two hours and a half unbroken 
time for studying before their assignment. Then, 
too, the students learn the processes of regis- 
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tration, charging and discharging before they 
take up the theory of charging systems; they 
have found out how this library is arranged 
before they study classification; they have 
helped the reading public before they begin the 
fiction seminar and they have a concrete realiza- 
tion of what many of the problems are before 
learning how to solve them. They work in the 
library for two weeks before class room instruc- 
tion begins and thereafter they are scheduled 
for some practical work each week, and in the 
third term they work in the library practically 
as members of the staff. It is this intimate re- 
lation between the library and the school that 
has necessitated limiting the size of the class. 
Twenty-five new people a year are all that the 
library can assimilate. The question of increas- 
ing the size of the class, with the consequent 
dilution of the practical work, or of increasing 
the tuition was referred to the class last year 
and they unanimously favored the proposal that 
the school be restricted to twenty-five students 
and the tuition be increased fifty per cent. 

The curriculum has always been subject to 
change to meet changing conditions, and we 
have sought and used the advice and experience 
of our graduates thru the medium of a trien- 
nial questionnaire wherein they are invited to 
make suggestions as to the course. By means of 
these questionnaires we have kept in close touch 
with the working conditions of our graduates. 
We know what kinds of work they are doing, 
the types of libraries they are working in, as 
well as their hours, vacations, and salaries, and 
whether they desire a change of position or of 
kind of work. We are thus able to judge 
whether the course is really fitting our gradu- 
ates for the work they are called on to do. When 
we find, as we did, recently, that few of our 
graduates do one kind of work only, but that 
most of them do work executive in nature, in- 
volving some cataloging, reference, circulating 
and children’s work, in that order, in libraries 
preponderatingly public in character, we feel 
that we are justified in confining ourselves to a 
general, well-rounded course in which the 
methods and problems emphasized are those of 
public libraries. 

We are not, however, without opportunities 
for specialization. For those who incline toward 
children’s work, courses in story-telling and 
children’s work are offered, and they are given 
more work in our own and other children’s 
rooms. The applied science room affords ex- 
cellent experience for special library work, and 
those inclining toward that branch are given 
more practical work in that department. Many 
types of libraries in New York are willing to 
receive our students for practical work and they 
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are encouraged to avail themselves of such 
chances to acquire special experience. 

Being in New York enables us to do a good 
deal of field work. In addition to the usual 
spring trip, when we visit in a triennial circuit 
New England, Pennsylvania and Washington. 
the class is taken to see many types of libraries 
in and about New York city. When, as often 
happens, the librarians are Pratt graduates, 
there is added a special interest and the visit is 
a visual demonstration of how the theory taught 
works in practice and may be adapted to loca! 
conditions. 

The school keeps in very close touch with its 
graduates in other ways, also. It has a gradu- 
ates’ association to which ninety-one per cent of 
the graduates in active library work belong and 
in which nearly half of those who are married 
retain their membership. Because of the large 
number of graduates in and about New York, it 
is possible for the graduates to come together 
frequently and for the class to meet the grad- 
uates, thus feeling while still in the school that 
they are part of a larger fellowship than that of 
the class room. 

The school has fortunately been able to over- 
come in great measure a disadvantage common 
to one year courses. It has been able, thanks to 
the close association with its graduates and to 
the unusual measure of continuity in the per- 
sonnel of the staff and of the faculty, to build up 
a body of tradition and to preserve and hand 
on from year to year the “Pratt spirit” as a 
living force, the reality of which is felt by all 
who pass thru the school. | 
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Library Work with the A. E. F. on the Rhine 


An Appreciation and An Appeal 


HAVE just spent a day and a half in the 

“occupied area” in charge of the American 
forces, chiefly visiting the Library in Coblenz 
and the various “huts” conducted by the Y. M. 
Cc. A. I can not refrain from expressing pub- 
licly to my colleagues my enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the work being done under Miss Steere’s 
competent direction in the main library and in 
the huts. We at Michigan, and the Library War 
Service Headquarters people, knew Miss Steere 
was a good librarian, but it took this work to 
show how good she is. The building was crowd- 
ed on Sunday, the circulation records are fine, 
magazines and books are kept going to about 
twenty out-lying centers; and the women and 
children are not forgotten. As one officer said 
to me “This library is a perfect God-send to 
us!” 

But the work is being sadly hampered by a 
lack of new and interesting books. In fact Miss 
Steere feels that her work will lose its grip on 
the American boys unless she has a goodly sup- 
ply right soon of new fiction by popular authors. 
No matter who is to blame—it’s red-tape in some 
ofice—there is no money for new books just 
now and no prospect of any for months. And 
I think it’s up to American librarians to get 
those books to Miss Steere at once. The men 
and women who sent millions of volumes across 
the seas and to our camps aren't going to be 
balked by a paltry five hundred or thousana 
volumes! 


Consider those American boys set down in 
little German villages or the small city of Cob- 
lenz. The pressure and drive of the war are 
gone—gone also the incentive of struggle and 
battle and the race for time. They are simply 
there—drilled a bit and kept as fit as possible, 
but with much idle time on their hands. Their 
pay buys an incredible number of German 
marks. The low sort of drinking place and 
many worse resorts are on every side. They 
are conquerors amid an alien population. They 
are literally surrounded by temptations known 
at home only to the gilded youth of fabulously 
wealthy parents. And they are a decent lot of 
youngsters, most of whom keep straight. despite 
odds which are hardly fair. And every hour 
they spend in reading or in the “Y” huts is an 
hour well spent. Shall we let them get tired of 
coming and asking for new stories they haven't 
already read? That is exactly what is happen- 


ing now. I beg American librarians to go out 
and get good, honest, new stories and tales for 
them. It’s a poor librarian and a poor staff 
who couldn't afford to send at least one such 
book. We begged books from others for our 
boys in the war. Let's go out and give these 
books ourselves. Just go to the nearest book- 
store and get a rattling good one you know the 
boys will like—no high-brow stuff—it’s there 
in plenty——and mail it today to Miss Elizabeth 
B. Steere, Y. M. C. A. Library, Coblenz. Of 
course they could be sent by “Y” transporta- 
tion—but why wait? Your Uncle Sam is a 
pretty cheap postman, and there’s no red-tape 
about a book dropped into the mail box. The 
American librarians responded to every appeal 
we made in the war. 
work in peace! 

And I want to say a word for the “Y” 
I take off my hat to these “Y” women in the 
occupied area. They are mostly running the 
various huts, and doing it tremendously well, 
too. They are clear-eyed, direct, business-like 
women, fearless, tactful, kind, human. They 
don’t “baby” and coddle the men—they are as 
direct and keen as any man could be. But 
they are all of them distinctly feminine, and 
therein lies their power. The rooms are pretty 
and clean and homelike. They have that touch 
of womankind which was so sadly lacking in the 
“Y” huts we recall in the war. They have time 
now to do things well. The women in charge 
are mainly college graduates—proven and tried 
since early in the war. They know, too, what 
they are up against in their fight with evil for 
our boys. They have the calm, quiet air of com- 
petence which comes from the knowledge of 
good and evil. It’s these girls I am asking you 
librarians at home to help thru our own 
Miss Steere who is now one of them. I am not 
easily moved by sentiment, but when I think 
what these women have given up to live in little 
villages in the Rhine valley, working day and 
night for the sake of keeping straight the boys 
in our Army, I can only bow in reverence. And 
the least I can do is to tell my colleagues at 
home how it looks to me. 

WituiaM Warner Bisnop, 

Coblenz, Germany, November 1, 1921. 


The A. L. A. and Books for Coblenz 


To the Editor of the Liprary JourNAL: 
A few days ago I received the following tele- 
eram: “Miss Steere Coblenz needs five hundred 


Let’s get busy for our own 
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new fiction to hold men, we cannot abandon 
work we began, please help thru Milam. 
Wm W. Bisuop, Librarian, 
University of Michigan.” 

I replied that the A. L. A. had funds with 
which to provide books for these men even 
tho the work had been turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Yesterday a letter appeared in the New York 
Times signed Paul T. Hickling asking that 
readers send magazines, books or other read- 
ing matter to Public Health Hospital No. 60, 
Oteen, N. C. 

These two communications appear to indicate 
that the American Library Association is not 
meeting its obligation to subscribers to the funds 
raised for providing books to Soldiers, Sailors 
and Marines. 

If I have read the reports of the Treasurer 
aright there is a surplus in our Special Funds 
which should care for the hospital service, and 
most assuredly should supply books to the men 
at Coblenz. 

With others I am somewhat disturbed over 
this matter because of a letter received last 
August by one of our branch librarians asking 
if we could send books to the men at Coblenz as 
the supply was exhausted. 

At my suggestion this request was turned 
over to the Secretary of the A. L. A. and a 
reply received to the effect that the War De- 
partment had taken over the Library Service 
and that the letter of inquiry would be for- 
warded to L. L. Dickerson, development special- 
ist for libraries, War Department, Washington. 

No reply was received from the War De- 
partment until September 16th after a second 
inquiry had been sent. The answer was to this 
effect: 

“Since the American Library Association 
withdrew from Germany last January the li- 
brary activities have been under the administra- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A.” 

It appears that the Y. M. C. A. budget did 
not contain an amount sufficient to carry on the 
work of supplying books to the men and no 
appropriation had been made by the War De- 
partment for this purpose. 

To my mind this situation is very unfortunate 
for the American Library Association. It seems 
to me that so long as there is a balance in the 
A. L. A. War funds subscribed by the public for 
the purpose of providing books for coldiers the 
officials of our Association should supply such 
reading matter as may be necessary to meet the 
requirements, even tho the War Department, the 
Y. M. C. A. or any other organization fails to 
do it. 
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Publicity is given to this letter in the hope 
that the members of the Association will realize 
the obligation which is still upon us to supply 
books to the Army and Navy and particularly 
to those men who are stationed in the Rhine 
district. 

Frank P. HILL. 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


Transfer of A. L. A. War Activities 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

Dr. Hill has sent a copy of his letter of 
November 2d to the American Library Associa- 
tion and it seems appropriate that the following 
statement should be presented in the columns 
of the JourNnaL with Dr. Hill’s letter: 

On November 1, 1920, the American Library 
Association informed the Secretary of War that 
the War Service Funds would be practically ex- 
hausted by the Ist of January and that we 
“would (apparently) be obliged to terminate 
our library service to the American Forces in 
Germany” some time before December 31st. 

The Adjutant General, on November 10th, 
telegraphed that the Commanding General of 
the American Forces in Germany had _ been 
cabled “for his recommendations as to handling 
library service in Germany.” 

On November 12th, we telegraphed the Adju- 
tant General that we had received “reasonably 
definite assurance some further funds” and that 
we could continue Coblenz service somewhat 
longer than previously anticipated. 

A letter from the War Department, dated 
December 4th, indicated “that if the American 
Library Association is to withdraw from Ger- 
many in the next few months it would be about 
as well to do so on January 1, 1921, as later, 
if there are no special reasons for continuing a 
longer period.” 

On December 2d, the Adjutant General wrote 
“that the War Department will be very glad to 
accept the books and equipment now utilized by 
you in maintaining library service in Germany 
upon the termination of your service, and that 
the Commanding General, American forces in 
Germany, has been notified to take over from 
your organization in Germany these books and 
equipment with a view to continuing the library 
service as far as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, the shortage of funds 
for recreational purposes within the Army for- 
bids making an allotment to the Commanding 
General of the American Forces in Germany for 
this purpose, and he will be compelled to operate 
the service with the material that you turn over 
and the personnel that he has available within 
his command. This will naturally preclude the 
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employment of any civilian personnel by the 
Army and will restrict the library service.” 

On the 3lst of December, 1920, the formal 
transfer of books and other property was made 
by our representative, Miss Ola M. Wyeth. The 
work is being carried on at the expense of the 
Y. M. C. A. under Army supervision. Miss 
Elizabeth B. Steere, one of the A. L. A. repre- 
sentatives, has been continued in the service of 
the Y. M. C. A. The number of books trans- 
ferred to the Army was estimated at 33,482. 

On receiving the telegram quoted in Dr. Hill’s 
letter, the A. L. A. Headquarters immediately 
referred it to me as Chairman of the Committee 
on the Transfer of Library War Service Activi- 
ties, with the suggestion that I take the matter 
up with Mr. Dickerson of the War Department. 
I was very promptly informed that steps had 
been taken and that the Y. M. C. A. had appro- 
priated $9000 for the library work there and 
that they were prepared to do everything that 
could be expected of them. Mr. Dickerson also 
assured me that he would take the necessary 
steps to follow up the matter thru proper 
channels. 

The officers of the A. L. A. have recognized 
the special claims of the sick and disabled men 
in hospitals and have tried to make certain that 
sufficient funds were at all times retained to as- 
sure the continuance of the hospital library 
service until it is finally taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The transfer is now in process, all of the per- 
sonnel excepting the Director of the Service 
have been taken over, and are being paid by 
the Government. The government officials raised 
the question of the salary of the Director. For 
three months her salary was paid by the Gov- 
ernment at the same rate as was paid by the 
A. L. A., but since the question was raised about 
October Ist her salary has been continued by 
the A. L. A. and she has been acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Director placed in charge 
by the Government. An adjusiment of this 
salary question will complete the transfer of the 
hospital library service to the Government. 

At this writing I have no late information 
concerning Public Health Hospital No. 60 at 
Oteen, N. C. Librarians of experience know 
that such requests come from the most unlikely 
sources. A. L. A. headquarters is constantly 
receiving requests for books from citizens of 
large cities in the United States in which the 
very best of public library service is maintained. 
This experience has been exactly paralleled in 
the hospital library service. Requests to news- 
papers such as the one quoted by Dr. Hill 
should, of course, be considered seriously, but 
investigation will probably show, not that the 
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library service has failed, but that some possi- 
ble readers are without reading matter, not be- 
cause reading matter is not available, but be- 
cause the possible reader has failed to get into 
touch with the established facilities. 

In closing let me say that the Government 
authorities in taking over anything of this 
kind, may move a little slowly, and cause us to 
lose patience, but they generally move thoroly 
and completely. 


H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman, Commit-ee 
on Transfer of Library War 
Service Activities. 
Washington, D. C., November 10, 1921. 


Why A Library Workers Association? 
6 er Library Workers Association exists to 

help library assistants. It proposes to study 
their problems and to make recommendations 
concerning them either to the American Library 
Association, or direct to librarians or to library 
boards. Such problems include employment, 
training, promotion and working conditions. It 
is in no sense a labor union. It is not com- 


posed of radicals or the disgruntled. It 
seeks information for its members with a 


view to their improvement, which implies, and 
means, improved library service. A question- 
naire dealing with training has been prepared. 
and will be sent out soon to libraries and to li- 
brary schools. 

A great many librarians, after learning what 
the L. W. A. stands for, ask “Why cannot you 
attain your ends thru membership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association?” The answer is that 
the American Library Association has seen 
fit to devote little or no attention to the ques- 
tion of personnel. Many members of the L. W. 
A. are also members of the A. L. A. and the 
younger association has sought affiliation with 
the older organization so that the L. W. A. can- 
not be charged with a feeling of dissatisfaction 
toward the aims and ideals of the A. L. A.—so 
far as they go. But the A. L. A. is without 
question an organization of head librarians who 
look at library questions wholly from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. A plance at the pro- 
grams of the A. L. A. Conferences, and at its 
committees, show that while library administra- 
tion and library methods receive full attention 
(and rightly so) problems of personnel are 
wrongly neglected. It is true that there is a 
committee on Library Recruiting but confer- 
ence papers have shown that library recruiting 
as discussed by the A. L. A. is limited to at- 
tracting young people into the library profes- 
sion. The L. W. A. believes that attention may 


be paid with profit to personnel problems as 
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well. Some librarians who evidently believe 
the A. L. A. fills every professional need and 
satisfies all shades of opinion, have, indeed, 
misinterpreted the aims of the Library Work- 
ers Association. They have charged that it is 
seeking the material advantage of its members 
at the sacrifice of the spirit of service. The one 
need not at all follow the other. It is true that 
some members of the L. W. A. believe that too 
much emphasis has been laid, in libraries, on 
the spirit of sacrifice. They believe that ma- 
terial considerations, perhaps as much as pro- 
fessional ideals, influence administrators who 
when filling library positions wire the applicant 
“How much will you come for?” instead of 
stating “The position is worth so much. What 
are your qualifications, education, and exper- 
ience?” 

The L. W. A. believes that from the adminis- 
trative point of view, as well as from that of the 
assistant, from the standpoint of professional 
progress as well as from that of public service, a 
way should be found to promote assistants sys- 
tematically from the junior to the senior grades. 
It believes that library recruiting is hypocritical 
if it seeks to attract ambitious young people into 
the library profession without offering means of 
promotion and growth. Such questions will be 
still more pressing if national certification is 
adopted and the lines of cleavage between the 
different grades of service are more definitely 
drawn. The L. W. A. does not oppose certifica- 
tion for librarianship. It does believe, how- 
ever, that means should be found to prepare 
junior assistants for advancement while they 
are in service. It has been done in the U. S. 
Navy and in many private business corporations. 
Instruments for this purpose are to be found in 
library training classes, summer school short 
courses, and library schools. The instru- 
mentalities at present, however, are far from 
satisfactory. Only some libraries have adequate 
training classes. Brooklyn has one that trains 
college graduates. The library schools tend to 
oppose single course students or “specials.” The 
reason most frequently given is lack of room. 
Library schools also oppose granting credits 
for work done in summer schools. If these ob- 
jections are valid, and it is still found that the 
best interests of both assistants and administra- 
tors require such training, some means must be 
found for removing the obstacles to attainment. 
To the study of this question, as well as to 
problems of employment and conditions of work, 
the Library Workers Association is committed. 
It seeks light, not heat, and plans to place the 
results of its investigations at the service of the 
library profession as a whole. 

CaTHARINE VAN Dyne, President L. W. A. 


Lindsay Swift, 1856-1921 


IBRARIANS will all share the sorrow which 

is felt at the death of Lindsay Swift, editor 
of the Bulletin and other publications of the 
Boston Public Library. The men and women, 
and they are few in number, whose work in li- 
braries is similar to his, must feel an especial 
regret to hear of his death, and an especial ad- 
miration for a man of such strong and inde- 
pendent character, and of distinguished attain- 
ment. Mr. Swift’s writings include a biography 
of William Lloyd Garrison, the volume on 
Benjamin Franklin in the “Beacon Biographies,” 
a book on “Literary Landmarks of Boston,” and 
another on “Brook Farm.” By his power of 
vigorous expression, his kindliness, and his fine 
gift of irony, he could make a letter, or even 
a brief note, become an event to the recipient, 
and there must have been many who, like 
the writer of this, never had the privilege 
of meeting Mr. Swift in person, and yet regard- 
ed him as an honored friend. The sentences 
which follow are quoted from a letter from F. 
W. Burrows to The Weekly Review of Septem- 
ber 24. 

“Swift was one of the strongest journalistic 
writers in Boston. He was a free lance, except 
for his profound love and unswerving loyalty 
to Harvard University, which was not always 
well-defined as to his group affiliations; but 
when he was sure of his adversary his spear 
rang true on the center of the shield. He was 
of the old school of Boston radicals— which 
means that he was a conservative who believed 
himself to be a radical. His radicalism con- 
sisted in hostility to the conservative state of 
mind; toward any of the lines of thought that 
to-day would be recognized as radical, he was 
even more hostile. 

“He found for himself a retreat in the edi- 
torial chair of the Boston Public Library, where 
he had the most retired office in the building— 
one for which the elevators must make a special 
stop. There he gradually gathered more un- 
finished work than almost any other man in the 
city. He was fortunate enough to be somewhat 
deaf, and this added to his retirement; it was 
quite possible to pound on that door ad libitum 
without eliciting a response or disturbing his 
serenity. But when he emerged to do battle, it 
was with a firm hand, a steady eye, and a flash- 
ing blade. Few men ever undertook to answer 
one of Swift’s attacks. 

“Now, a man is not what I have sketched 
without at the same time being a great deal 
more. 

“In the first place, the unrecognized group 
(at least unrecognized in American life) among 
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whom Swift must be numbered, is that to which 
the most decent and the most highly cultivated 
have always belonged. In the second place, no 
man can write as Swift wrote without being a 
ripe scholar, a clear thinker, and a man of fine 
literary taste. All of this Swift was. His per- 
manent contributions to American history are 
considerable; as a publicist he performed many 
a valiant service for righteousness and truth. 
But to his friends he gave more than his pen 
ever gave to the world. I do not insinuate that 
this is a cause for regret. It is easy to over- 
estimate the importance of fame and its con- 
tribution to civilization. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the contribution of ~ man like Lindsay 
Swift to his own circle and his own day.” 
E. L. P. 

The New York Public Library. 


Farewell Reception at St. Paul for 
Dr. Johnston 


HE St. Paul Public Library was the scene 

of a farewell reception given October 6th, 
to the Librarian, Dr. Dawson Johnston, and 
Mrs. Johnston by the Library staff, before their 
departure for Europe. Members of the Twin 
City Library Club were invited. 

Dr. Johnston spoke on ideals of Library ser- 
vice especially in St. Paul, and of his plans 
for his work in Europe, where he is to assume 
the duties of Librarian of the American Library 
in Paris, and European representative of the 
American Library Association. 

The following tribute was read and at the 
close of the meeting Dr. Johnston was presented 
with an illuminated copy bearing the signatures 
of staff members. 

To Our Librarian, Dr. Dawson Johnston: 

We, the members of the Staff of the Saint Paul Pub- 
lic Library wish to express our deep regret at your 
approaching absence from Saint Paul, altho we ap- 
preciate the high honor that has come to our library 
and our city by your appointment as Librarian of the 
American Library in Paris and European representa- 
tive of the American Library Association. 

During your administration the library has made 
remarkable growth, in spite of the fact that the serious 
fire of 1915 practically destroyed its collections, and 
that later it suffered from conditions incident to the 
War and the subsequent period of reconstruction. 

In spite of these conditions, under the inspiration of 
your leadership the central library and three branch 
buildings have been completed, a collection of nearly 
three hundred thousand volumes of the most up-to- 
date character has been made, the number of card 
holders increased from 33.000 to over 75,000, and the 
annual circulation of books from 488,000 to over a 
million and a half (with one exception a larger per 
capita circulation than that of any other city in the 
country)—in short, it has been transformed from a 
small library to a great library. 

We recognize that these results have been attained 
chiefly because of your broad vision of what a public 
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library should be, and your intelligent and untiring 
labor in working toward this end. Your unselfish de 
votion to this ideal of making the public library serve 
all the people has endeared you to its patrons and has 
been an inspiration to your associates. 

As a staff we feel that Saint Paul has been doubly 
fortunate in having as librarian a man who has great 
vision of growth and service, as well as one of fine cul 
ture and discriminating literary taste, a man whose am- 
bition has been to have the best library rather than 
the largest library. 

While your character and ability have won the re 
spect and admiration of the members of the staff, your 
unfailing courtesy and kindness have won their affec- 
tion, and your sense of humor has made association 
with you a pleasure. Every member of the staff, no 
matter what his position, has always been made wel 
come to your busy office, and has been given generous! 
of your time and counsel. 

As members of your staff we desire to carry forward 
during your absence the policies of expansion and set 
vice which you have inaugurated, and we can do this 
more heartily and with better courage if we may look 
forward to the possibility of your return. We, there 
fore, take this opportunity to express our earnest hope 
that you will return to the Saint Paul Public Library, 
thus enriching our city with the new breadth of ex 
perience and vision gained in your work abroad. 

But even if you are absent from us. the results of 
your labors and the inspiration of your high ideals will 
remain with us and will not be forgotten. And whether 
you return to us or not, our sincere affection and our 
heartfelt wishes for ‘your success and happiness. will 
be with you. 


y 


Jennie T. JENNINGS. 
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Designation of Library Degrees 


ROM the report of the Committee on 

Academic and Professional Degrees pre- 
sented at the 1920 meeting of the Association 
of American Universities, one learns that an at- 
tempt is being made to bring about uniformity 
in the granting of higher degrees, and that con- 
sideration is being given to the proper designa- 
tion for professional degrees. Representatives 
of various professional schools—medicine, law, 
business administration and public health—ap- 
peared before the Committee “with the view 
of arriving at a solution of degree problems of 
common interest, which may meet the needs of 
the professions and will conform with the prin- 
ciples regarding academic and _ professional 
higher degrees adopted by the Association of 
American Universities.” 

The librarian looks in vain for a representa- 
tive from the Association of American Library 
Schools at this meeting. Yet no profession has 
greater need for uniformity in and proper 
designation of degrees than does the library 
profession. It further needs the recognition of 
its professional degree which acceptance by the 
Association of American Universities would 
bring. 

At present in the United States the degree 
Bachelor of Library Science (B. L. S.) is grant- 
ed by certain library schools, at the end of two 
years of graduate work; at another school at 
the conclusion of a one-year course. There 
should be different degrees granted for these 
two types of courses. 


Library schools are singularly unfortunate 
in having adopted the degree Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science. It is confusing and meaningless 
to require the bachelor’s degree for admission 
to a course and to grant the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of two years’ work. The use of the 
Bachelor as a professional degree should be 
discontinued. 


The university librarian, altho he may have 
spent two years in graduate study at a library 
school, holds only a bachelor’s degree. He is 
at a decided disadvantage compared with his 
colleagues on the faculty, who hold doctors’ or 
at least masters’ degrees. 


There should be at least one library school 
in the United States which confers a degree 
equivalent to the Doctorate. University librar- 
ians and instructors in our library schools 
should be holders of this degree. It is certain 
that if library schools connected with institu- 
tions of higher learning are to hold their place 
with other technical and professional schools, 
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the instructors must hold a degree higher than 
that granted to graduates of these schools. 

I should like to see the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools consider the subject of de- 
grees and to bring the result of its deliberations 
before the Association of American Universities. 

EpirH M. Cou.ter, Reference Librarian. 
University of California Library. 


The Special Libraries Directory 


HE Special Libraries Association has re. 

cently issued a valuable directory of busi- 
ness and other special libraries. It is edited by 
Dorsey W. Hyde, president of the Association. 
and contains an interesting editorial on the 
“Special library status as shown by the survey.” 
The directory is the result of the first extensive 
survey ever undertaken in this field and lists 
more than thirteen hundred collections of 
specialized information in the United States. 
In New York City alone there are three hun- 
dred and thirty of them; in Washington, one 
hundred and eighty-eight; in Chicago, forty- 
eight; in Boston, seventy-eight; in Philadelphia, 
ninety-three. The special library movement is 
only about ten years old and thus the Directory 
stands as the record of a very recent growth. 
The impetus given to industrial and scientific 
research during the war will result in the es- 
tablishment of libraries, as soon as business con- 
ditions improve, by organizations which have 
hitherto been without them.. The business de- 
pression itself has taught many a manufacturing 
corporation the importance of accurate and 
timely information as the only reliable means 
of ascertaining the proper relation of produc- 
tion to prevailing market conditions. 

The Directory contains first an annotated list 
of special libraries arranged by subject. About 
four hundred are described in considerable de- 
tail. This list is a useful contribution to one’s 
knowledge of authoritative sources of special- 
ized information and notes, among other things, 
whether the library in question is open to the 
public or only to a limited clientéle. In the 
latter case, the librarian frequently indicates a 
readiness to co-operate with other libraries in 
the matter of supplying material. There is also 
a geographical list by cities and a subject index 
to the geographical list. 

There is a large demand for the Directory, 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
Special Libraries Association, 3363 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C., for two dollars. It is the 
intention of the Association to keep this hand- 
book up-to-date by issuing revised editions in 
the course of time. 


H. E. H. 
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HE Fremont branch of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary was opened on July 27, 1921. The 
building is constructed of rough white plaster 
over hollow tile. Daniel R. Huntington, city 
architect, planned the building and describes its 
architecture as Italian farmhouse style. On 
the main floor there is a large undivided reading 
room for children and adults. The basemen: 
contains an auditorium and story hour room. 
The building cost $35.000 and was built from 
Carnegie funds. The site cost $10,000 of which 
$7,000 was raised by residents of the district. 
Seattle now has eight branches in permanent 
buildings and one in temporary quarters. 


The Aims of the L. W. A. 


lo the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

In the report of the New York State Library 
Association meeting, in your number for October 
15th, I see that Dr. Williamson mentioned the Li- 
brary Workers Association in his address, as fol- 
lows: “The Library Workers Association, it was 
asserted, would accomplish more in aiding its 
members to overcome their disadvantage in com- 
petition with library school graduates by pro- 
moting certification and opportunities for train- 
ing in service than by conducting an employ- 
ment bureau.” 

Evidently, we have not kept Dr. Williamson 
as well posted on our work as we had supposed. 
so I would like to correct any misunderstand- 
ing that may have arisen from his remarks. 

The statement of the work of the Association 
distributed at the A. L. A. and since, gives clear- 
ly our purposes and our work. It is as follows: 
The Association is a co-operative employment 
clearing house that offers special consideration 
of personal problems. It works along definite 
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lines toward the improvement of library stand- 
ards. The Association urges the correlation of 
work in summer, extension, correspondence and 
library school courses, so that these may count 
toward a library This, with 
credit for experience, will make such degrees 
accessible to all interested workers. It insists 
that not only the qualifications of people, but 
the qualifications of positions be considered and 
that libraries give more attention to making at- 
tractive the opportunities they offer. It urges 
careful consideration of the fact that there is 
a moral obligation to refuse a low salary at 
home when a better salary abroad is offered. 
It supports all progressive library movements, 
but it is primarily for the consideration of staff 
problems and welcomes the comments or ques- 
tions of the lowest or highest salaried member 
of the profession. 

In view of this statement, of the fact that the 
annual meeting at Swampscott LIBRARY 
JournaL August 1921, p. 665-660) dealt 
primarily with correlation of courses to make 
library training available for every one, of the 
communications addressed by the L. W. A. to 
the A. L. A. committee on training and included 
by that committee in its report at the 1921 
meeting, and of the oral and written remarks 
along these lines by its officers, it is obvious that 
the work of the Association deals to a great 
extent with the problem of lifting library train- 
ing to a higher standard and making it available 
for everyone. And this is done not for the 
benefit of our members alone, but also, it is 
hoped for the whole library profession. 

Marian C. MANLEY, 


school degree. 


(see 


Executive Secretary, L. W. A. 
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An Exterior Show-case for Book Display 


STOCKTON FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


HE Stockton Public Library has recently 

been experimenting with exterior show- 
cases for displaying books on the side-walk 
front, as a way of catching the attention of 
pedestrians. 

Altho the show window is a commonplace for 
the merchant who has goods to market—in fact, 
a prerequisite for any successful retail busi- 
ness—it appears to be but rarely utilized as a 
means of marketing the goods of a public li- 
brary and for creating a desire for such goods 
in the minds of prospective. customers. Pos- 
sibly this reason alone, the novelty of a library 
show-case—explains the amount of attention 
aroused in this instance, the traffic occasionally 
becoming quite congested at this point on Mar- 
ket Street, and some people even crossing the 
street to explore. 

Industrial, technical and business books, the 
existence of which in a public library is usually 
unknown to a large percentage of non-users of 
the library, have been in this way brought to 
the attention of a public ignorant of the fact 
that books and magazines relating to special 
lines of work and to hobbies might be had for 
the asking. 

There has been sufficient evidence that the dis- 
play has done more than excite a passing curi- 
osity, for the books displayed have been asked 
for constantly, and frequent replacements in the 
cases have been necessary. New applicants have 
appeared to take their first borrowed books 
from these cases, now and then expressing sur- 
prise that such books might be taken home. 
One passer lifted the glass front of the case, 
scooped up the entire contents of one shelf, took 
them into the building, registered and carried 
home his collection, which, curiously enough, 
related to advertising, insects on the farm, char- 


acter analysis and septic tanks. Many Stock- 
tonians are in this way learning for the first 
time what the building on the corner of Hunter 
and Market streets is used for, having previous- 
ly been under the impression that it had some 
connection wih the old county jail. 

Newspaper publicity, poster advertising, the 
movie slide, the mere talk, the cartoon, the in- 
formational book-plate and other forms of ad- 
vertising, have each their value; but the most 
cogent appeal to the prospective book user is 
the tangible presence of the book itself. 

H. O. Parkinson, Librarian. 
Stockton (Calif.) Public Library. 
Who Can Supply These ? 

Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education calls attention to a 
request recently received for the following 
books and magazines to be used at the Universi- 
ty of Estonia. If any readers of the Lisrary 
JourNnaL can furnish these publications, they 
should be sent to the names noted in each case: 

American Journal of Psychology, James’ 
“Principles of Psychology,” Tichener’s “Experi- 
mental Psychology,” to Professor J. Vabalas 
Gudaitis, Dukanto gve. 5, Kowno, Lithuania. 

American Journal on Opthamology, to Pro- 
fessor Peter Avizonis, Keistucis, gve. 36, Kowno, 
Lithuania. 

American Medical Journal, to Dr. Mazulis, 
Red Cross Hospital, Kowno, Lithuania. 

Dr. Duggan will be obliged if any one able 
to send these books will notify him in order 
that he may know that these requests have been 
met. Address him at the Institute, 419 West 
117th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE 

The Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
Michigan, has a large quantity of unbound 
duplicate periodicals, such as, Harper’s, Scrib- 
ners, Ladies’ Home Journal, North American 
Review, Outlook, and many others, in some 
cases extending back to 1870. It will be glad 
to dispose of these at a reasonable price. Any 
library interested should send a list of its wants 
promptly. 


The library of Wellesley College has issued 
an attractive handbook, giving a history of the 
library from its days of 16,000 volumes and 100 
periodicals in 1878, three years after the open- 
ing of the College, to its present 95,000 volumes 
and 350 periodicals, besides pamphlets. Plans 
illustrate the arrangement and there are chap- 
ters on the special collections. 
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T HE protest from the American Library Asso- 
ciation against the proposed features in the 
pending tariff act relating to books have been 
heartily echoed by most of the learned societies 
thru their executive committees, and it is hoped 
that these numerous utterances may not be un- 
heeded by Congress. Under the duty free privil- 
eges of the libraries, they are less directly con- 
cerned than the dozen associations which repre- 
sent individual educators rather than incorpor- 
ated institutions, and it is the more interesting to 
note that the A. L. A. is taking the lead in this 
endeavor. It is desirable in the interests of all 
book buyers that book prices in this country 
should be as low as_ practicable and that as 
few hindrances as possible should be placed in 
the way of importation, especially of the col- 
lections en bloc which give special opportunities 
to libraries to make desirable purchases and 
which bring to American scholarship the needed 
tools. During the war it was found that, taking 
all American libraries together, there was still a 


considerable dearth of printed information on 
subjects with which the American Commission 


to Paris had occasion to deal. As one result of 
the war, many foreign collections are offered for 
sale and America is the best market. Congress 
should not take such action as would preclude 
this advantage to its national constituency. The 
proposal for “American valuation” as the basis 
of tariff duties is also a feature which does not 
directly affect libraries, but it affects them in- 
directly not a little, because it necessarily in- 
creases duties and, therefore, prices on editions 
imported for publication in America. Under 
these circumstances, fewer such editions will be 
imported, fewer such books will be brought to 
the attention of libraries, and nobody will be 
the gainer. It should, therefore, be gratifying 
to the library profession that so many classes of 
scholars are co-operating with the A. L. A. 
Committee. It is suggested that librarians should 
obtain from their trustees resolutions of protest 
in which the Springfield (Mass.) Library has 
set a good example, and the necessary informa- 
tion for such protests may be found in the 
LipraRY JourNaL of September 15, p. 739- 
740. A steady stream of protest is flowing 
Washington way since the A. L. A. committees 
made a start and it is desirable that Congress 
should hear from constituencies in every quarter. 


E have received indignant protest from 

several quarters as to what is claimed to 
be discrimination against American book dealers 
on the part of the A. L. A, Committee on Book 
Buying, which should fairly have attention. 
The prices given in the list of American editions 
in the last report of the Committee were appa- 
rently ten per cent off list price, plus postage, 
while library purchases can be made either thru 
local dealers or well-known book jobbers ana 
library agents at much lower prices. It is 
claimed that in presenting the comparative lists 
given in our last issue English costs have been 
stated at a minimum and American prices at a 
possible maximum. The three members of the 
Committee represent libraries which are actual 
buyers, and it would be interesting to note what 
were the prices paid in the American market by 
libraries other than those referred to. It 
may have been noted that the final para- 
graph in the Committee report was not the same 
in this journal and in Public Libraries. It was 
learned after the report had been sent to both 
periodicals that the Agence de Librairie et de 
Publications had withdrawn under new manage- 
ment the impracticable importation offer made 
to libraries by its earlier management, and the 
correction given in the report in the Liprary 
JournaL doubtless reached our contemporary 
too late for inclusion. 


x 8 © & &F & F 
A* we have often pointed out, there should be 


co-operation and friendly relationship be- 
tween all book distributors, as is happily the case 
in relation to Children’s Book Week, and tho, as 
buyers, libraries are in a complementary relation 
with book dealers as sellers, there ought to be 
no acrimony or misunderstanding, but rather 
every endeavor that each side should understand 
and fairly treat the other. Any course to the 
contrary would be unfortunate to both interests. 
There is, in fact, immediate danger that dif- 
ferences which become unfriendly may lead 
to serious disadvantages to the libraries 
as a whole. Libraries have special advan- 
tages both in relation to tariff and copyright, 
which are really not rights but privileges, in 
view of the fact that they are public institutions 
for the benefit of the public. From the com- 
mercial side, publishers and importers feel that 
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they have reason to criticize both the duty free 
privilege in the tariff and the authority in the 
copyright code to import foreign editions with- 
out reference to American copyright. These 
privileges libraries, of course, desire to retain, 
and the Committee on Book Buying as well as 
the Committee on Federal Relations will be on 
the alert in their defense. But it is wise to 
recognize that there are two sides to such ques- 
tions and to be just and friendly with those who 
are on the other side. 


ek Roe oR eek 


HE strong appeal made by past President 

Bishop, who was at the head of the A. L. A. 
during the most active war period, for books 
for our boys still in the Rhine Valley, will not 
go unheeded, and in fact, in response to the let- 
ter of Dr. Hill, the A. L. A. authorities have 
promptly cut the Gordian knot by appropriating 
$1000 for books to be sent directly and im- 
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mediately to Miss Steere at Coblenz. It is 
gratifying, indeed, to have Mr. Bishop’s em- 
phatic endorsement of the work still going on 
thru the Y huts as a result of the earlier work 
of the A. L. A., and his tribute to the women 
who are doing that work will be read with ap- 
preciative sympathy thruout the library profes- 
sion. It is, of course, to be regretted that the 
A. L. A. was not able to carry out the Enlarged 
Program, which would have provided so amply 
for this work, and that there was so much red 
tape involved in making the transfer. It looks 
now, however, as tho the boys at Coblenz and 
thereabouts will, within a fortnight or so, have 
all the good reading they will have time for be- 
fore our troops in Germany are altogether with- 
drawn from the occupied territory. The purchas- 
ing has been put in the hands of Mr. Hopper of 
the New York Public Library that the dispatch 
of the books may be expedited with the utmost 
promptness. 








CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HE annual meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held in Litchfield, Oct. 

20 and 21, 1921, Henry N. Sanborn, President, 
in the chair. The two days session, an innova- 
tion, was a big success. Much value lay in the 
informal exchange of ideas between people 
engaged in. similar work which is impossible 
in a one-day meeting. 

A fitting tribute was paid to Anna Gaylord 
Rockwell who resigned as Librarian of the New 
Britain Institute after twenty-seven years of 
service in building the library in its career of 
usefulness. 

It was voted that the annual dues be increased 
from fifty cents to one dollar and it was recom- 
mended that consideration be given at the next 
meeting to provide for institutional member- 
ship at five dollars a year. 

A petition was sent to the Council of the A. 
L. A. for affiliation of the Connecticut Library 
Association with that body according to the re- 
vised Constitution and By-laws. A committee 
was appointed to revise the Handbook annually. 

A talk by E. Louise Jones, agent of the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, opened an after- 
noon’s discussion of “Books for Small Libraries.” 
Miss Jones said, in part, that, as many librarians 
are untrained, she would suggest that library 
committees present once a week lists to trustees, 
that questionable books be read by more than one 
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member of the board before passing judgment. 
She recommended the purchase of detective 
stories—quoting Percival Lowell, the celebrated 
astronomer as a lover of these tales—whole- 
some, healthy, stimulating books, books on local 
history and by local authors, and attractive edi- 
tions of children’s books. For the book budget 
a good division is one-third non-fiction, one- 
third fiction and one-third books for children. 
John Cotton Dana’s policy is twenty per cent 
for juveniles. Miss Jones spoke of the various 
booklists published by state libraries, of the 4. 
L. A. Booklist and of the Bookman’s Manual by 
Bessie Graham. She urged the advertising of 
new book titles in the local paper, advised buy- 
ing from local dealers and said subscription 
books should never be bought by small libraries. 
In the matter of discarding books and weeding 
out collections, she suggested that gifts should 
not be accepted except with the provision that 
disposal of them should be made by the librar- 
ian, adding only to her collection titles she ap- 
proved, that old scientific books, old government 
documents, old religious books and worn books 
should be thrown out at regular intervals. 

The discussion in the evening was on library 
district meetings. Anna G. Hall of the H. R. 
Huntting Co., Springfield, and formerly organ- 
izer of the Library Extension Division of the 
New York State Department of Education, led 
with a talk on district meetings in New York. 
That state is divided according to transportation 
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facilities into thirty districts. The program of 
the meetings which occur in May and June ap- 
pears in New York Libraries, and is arranged by 
the state association which voted $200 a year for 
the work. The idea is to foster ésprit de corps, 
to aid in book selection and to give elementary 
lessons in library routine, cataloging, etc. In 
some states the districts are changed from time 
to time. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to a 
report of the work done by the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France in the building of 
public libraries in the district around Soissons, 
which was invaded by the Germany Army in 
1914, and almost entirely devastated. Annie 
Carroll Moore, head of the children’s work in 
the New York library system, who visited the dis- 
trict this spring, related her experiences in a 
vivid manner. Miss Moore saw a great similari- 
ty between the people of this farming district 
and New Englanders. She spoke of the remark- 
able courage of the people which rose above the 
desolation. The library plan has been to build 
in Soissons a central point with other libraries 
as distributing agencies to serve one hundred 
and twenty-five villages. The other libraries are 
Anizy-le-Chateau, Vic-sur-Aisne, Blerancourt, 
and Coucy-le-Chateau. The work was under the 
direction of Jessie M. Carson, Miss Moore's 
assistant in the New York Public Library. The 
plan was to have an American librarian with a 
French assistant. Snapshots and pictures were 
shown while waiting for the two-reel film show- 
ing the nine-months work. Alice Keats O’Con- 
nor of the Seward Park Branch of the New York 
Public Library, who had charge of the Soissons 
library explained many details. ‘The substance 
of her talk appeared in the Liprary JOURNAL 
for October 15. She added that the circulation 
was 22,263 books from June, 1920 to April, 
1921. Miss O'Connor spoke of the great ap- 
preciation of the French people for the Ameri- 
cans who had saved France. 

Votes of thanks were passed for the many 
people who contributed to the pleasure of the 
meeting; to the speakers: to the Proprietor of 
Colonial Hall; the Connecticut George Junior 
Republic; the Rector of St. Michael’s: the man- 
ager of Phelps Tavern; the citizens of Litch- 
field who furnished automobiles to the Library; 
the Litchfield Historical Society and to the owner 
of the Playhouse. 

Officers elected for 1921-1922 are: President, 
Arthur Adams, librarian of Trinity College, 
Hartford; secretary, Helen Scarth, librarian, 
Public Library, Farmington; treasurer, Lillian 
Landgren, reference librarian, Silas Bronson 
Library, Waterbury, (re-elected). 

Laura A. Eaves, Secretary. 








BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 
HE Bay Path Library Club held its autumn 
meeting in Webster in the new Corbin 
Memorial Library building on October 20th, 
with a registered attendance of sixty-eight. 

Emily Haynes, president, introduced Clarence 
Nash, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Webster Public Library, who welcomed the 
club and gave a brief sketch of the Chester C. 
Corbin Memorial Foundation. 

Book reviews. in charge of Barbara Smith of 
the Levi Heywood Memorial Library at Gardner, 
brought forth informal comment and discussion 
and the hour proved both interesting and help- 
ful. 

The first number on the afternoon program 
was a paper by Eva March Tappan, entitled “On 
Building Americanism in the Hearts of Boys and 
Girls thru Books” read by Robert K. Shaw of 
the Worcester Public Library. 

Rev. Herbert E. Lombard of Webster then 
gave a talk on bookplates exhibiting many 
specimens and explaining the good and bad 
points of each. He advocated bookplates for 
library books, maintaining that a bookplate in- 
creases the respect in which books are held by 
the patrons of the library. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the librar- 
ian and staff, the ladies of the church and all 
who had contributed to make the meeting a suc- 
cess, and a message was sent to Miss Tappan re- 
eretting her illness and thanking her for the 
paper which she sent. 

Mase. FE. KNow.ton, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


HE fourth fall meeting of the New England 

School Library Association was held in the 
library of the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass.. on October 8th, Mary H. 
Davis presiding. 

The theme of the morning session was “Prac- 
tical Problems.” C. A. Cockayne of Spring- 
field told of the plan for outside reading used 
in the Technical High School. Clara F. Palmer 
of the Chicopee High School told of a fine 
working school library, developed under un- 
favorable conditions. The faculty members are 
in charge. A librarian from the Public Library 
gives two afternoons a week to advice on the 
book purchases and library methods. The li- 
brarian has organized a class of boys and girls 
and is training them as assistants. To each de- 
partment is assigned a table, where books or 
illustrative material for special work may be 
assembled. Every pupil is assigned to the li- 
brary two periods a week. 

Florence G. Henry of the Springfield Public 
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Library outlined the instruction given by that 
library to all the schools in the city, beginning 
with the seventh grade, and including the Con- 
tinuation Schools. Helen G. Bliss told of the 
lessons given High School students. 

Mary C. Richardson, librarian of the Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y., spoke on ““The Teach- 
er’s Part,”’ summarizing the reasons for a school 
library as follows: Modern methods of teach- 
ing necessitate the use of more than one text, 
school work should be made as vital and inter- 
esting as possible, the child should be taught 
therefore how to read, and to use a library in- 
telligently, then he should be trained in the 
reading habit and the library habit. The re- 
quirements of a well organized school library 
were detailed under the headings: Someone in 
charge who is really interested, the right kind 
of room, and proper equipment. The use of 
bulletin boards, and exhibits of pictures, sup- 
plementary material of various kinds, and col- 
lections of autographs were suggested as means 
of stimulating the interest of pupils. 

Jesse B. Davis, supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation for Connecticut, spoke on “The Possi- 
bilities,” urging librarians to keep in mind the 
seven objectives of secondary education in order 
to make the library contribute in preparing boys 
and girls for life. 

Epira K. CouLMAn. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY 
CLUB 
HE fall meeting of the Western Mass- 
achusetts Library Club was held Tuesday, 
October 18, at North Wilbraham, with sixty 
librarians representing twenty-one libraries in 
attendance. 

The program dealt principally with methods 
of library advertising. John A. Priest of the 
Chapin, Burnett, and Foye Advertising Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., spoke on “Library 
Advertising from the Business Man’s Point of 
View.” His advice to librarians was to know 
their goods or books, to bring them before the 
public by all kinds of advertising and in this 
way “sell” the valuable information they con- 
tain. The general discussion that followed devel- 
oped many useful suggestions. New and original 
methods of advertising employed in a small 
mill-town store library in southern New York 
were described in a talk by Anna G, Hall, for- 
merely organizer for the Extension Division of 
the New York State Department of Education, 
and now connected with the Henry R. Huntting 
Company, and Hiller C. Wellman of Spring- 
field compared some successful and unsuccessful 
advertising methods. 

The main address was given by Franklin K. 
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Mathiews, chief librarian of the Boy Scouts of 
America, at the afternoon meeting, held in the 
chapel of Wilbraham Academy, who discussed 
Children’s Book Week, the history and progress 
of the movement, and the clean-up work which 
has been accomplished in juvenile books by 
publishing houses and booksellers thru the co- 
operation of libraries and the Children’s Book 
Week Committee. Every children’s librarian, 
said Mr. Mathiews, might do well to persuade 
her local bookseller to display one table of 
books labelled “Recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Public Library” in a 
conspicuous part of the store. The books would 
soon prove to be the best sellers. 
MeripaH E. KEere, Secretary. 


NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Sree New York Special Libraries Association 

began its year’s activities -with a meeting on 
Friday, October 28th, which had an attendance 
of one hundred and thirty-one. Following din- 
ner a discussion of plans for the year was led 
by Rebecca B. Rankin, president, and entered 
into by a majority of the members present. 
Many splendid suggestions and ideas for future 
meetings were presented and will undoubtedly 
be followed during the year. Meetings will be 
held on the last Friday of the month, following 
last year’s plan in having dinner meetings at 
half past five. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 
HE New York Library Club entered on its 
winter program on October 20th when 
two hundred members met at the Y. W. C. A. 
Building at 610 Lexington Avenue to hear Dr. 
Charles C. Williamson speak on Certification for 
Librarianship. 

“Dr. Williamson gave a brief historical out- 
line of the progress of the idea, starting with the 
Asbury Conference of the American Library 
Association in 1919, the action taken at Colorado 
Springs in 1920, and the report made at Swamp- 
scott in 1921. He said that the question will be 
discussed at the Chicago mid-winter meeting of 
the American Library Association, and hoped that 
the Council at that time would reindorse the prin- 
ciple of certification for librarianship and ex- 
press its willingness to have the American Library 
Association adequately represented on the pro- 
posed National Certification Board. The speaker 
said the proposal emphasized national not state 
certification, and urged voluntary action rather 
than a federal law. He objected to the implica- 
tion that standardization would make librarians 
‘As like as peas in a pod.’ He also stressed 
strongly the point that certification would not 
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affect incumbents in office; that experience would 
receive recognition, and that the plan was so 
drawn that education plus special aptitude 
would make possible rapid advancement. He 
said that the objections raised by some in con- 
trasting library school training with experience 
and ability, can best be answered by a careful 
reading of the requirements for each certificate, 
and by comparing the library profession with 
other professions.” 

The motion that: “The New York Public Li- 
brary Club expresses to the American Library 
Association its sympathy on the subjects of cer- 
tification and standardization” was carried 
unanimously. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND VICINITY 

HE special librarians of Philadelphia and 

vicinity held their first meeting of the sea- 
son on Friday, October 28, 1921, in the Board 
Room of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“The Library as a Business Asset” was the 
subject of an address by Henry P. Megargee, 
of the American Railways Association. Mr. 
Megargee dwelt on the need for varied knowl- 
edge which exists in a public utility corpora- 
tion, and the ideal manner of meeting it. The 
library organization of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company was outlined, as well as the 
information file under his own charge. Mr. 
Megargee believes that the potential value of 
a special library working in co-operation with 
other libraries is incalculable. 

General discussion followed, as to various 
methods used in meeting the needs for this 
specialized information. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Chairman, Louise Keller, librarian, 
Independence Bureau; vice-chairman, E. Mae 
Taylor, librarian, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany; treasurer, Florence G. Humphreys, libra- 
rian Corn Exchange National Bank; secretary, 
Helen M. Rankin, Municipal Reference Divi- 
sion, Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Heven M. RANKIN, Secretary. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

HE Georgia Library Association held its an- 

nual meeting in Albany on October 26th 
and 27th. This was the first time that the As- 
sociation had ever met south of Atlanta, altho 
most of the public libraries in the state are in 
south Georgia. There was an attendance of 
twenty-one librarians, representing thirteen 
public and four college libraries, the State Li- 
brary and the Library Commission. In addition 
there were four trustees present, the chairman 
of the State Library Commission, and two club 


chairmen making a total attendance of twenty- 
eight. 

Four sessions were held. At the first session, 
held in the city auditorium on Wednesday after- 
noon, Nell Reese, librarian of the state Agricul- 
tural College, gave a talk on books on home 
planning and household decoration, telling of 
the collection on this subject in her library 
which is used by the students in home economics. 
Miss Reese distributed valuable bibliographies, 
one, a selected list of books on the subject and 
the other, a list of material, mostly in pamphlet 
form, which can be obtained free. The rest of 
this session was given over to reports from the 
librarians present and proved to be one of the 
most profitable of all the sessions, as the special 
features of the work of the different libraries 
were brought out, which provoked interesting 
discussion. From the reports given it seems that 
five counties in the state are operating county 
library systems, the most complete organizations 
existing in Crisp and Ben Hill counties. A 
unique method of distribution has been de- 
veloped in these counties, which consists of 
using sacks to send the books in instead of 
boxes, the sacks being sent out by parcel post. 

At the evening session, presided over by Mrs. 
John K. Ottley, chairman of the State library 
commission, the discussion centered around the 
subject of the library and the community with 
special reference to the relation of the club wo- 
men to the library movement. Mr. Redfern, 
president of the Albany library board, spoke 
a few words of greeting to the Association and 
Mrs. Redfern, president of the Albany Woman’s 
Club, also spoke. Other speakers were Louise 
Hays, trustee of the Thomasville library; Mrs. 
Chapman, a trustee of the Quitman library: 
Mrs. E. H. Kalmon, chairman of library exten- 
sion of the Albany Woman’s Club; Tommie 
Dora Barker, chairman of library extension of 
the fifth district federation of clubs. 

The morning session on Thursday, held in the 
Albany library, was devoted to practical 
demonstrations of library work. Charlotte 
Templeton, secretary of the Library Commis- 
sion, talked on advertising, pointing out what 
was effective advertising and showing examples 
of good‘newspaper publicity of libraries in the 
state. Susie Lee Crumley, principal of the At- 
lanta library school, gave a mending demonstra- 
tion, showing processes and materials. Loretta 
Chappell, children’s librarian of the Columbus 
Public Library, talked on organizing work with 
children, telling what methods had proved suc- 
cessful in her own work and showing a collee- 
tion of excellent printed aids. 

Discussion of the county library filled the af- 
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gave the results of a very complete survey which 
she had made of book conditions in Randolph 
county where she found that many schools had 
no library at all, the text-books being the only 
books to which the children had access. With 
a view to arousing some interest, she had sent 
a letter to each teacher suggesting that a library 
day be held during Children’s Book Week and 
enclosing a program with the material for 
carrying it out. She hoped that the stimulation 
of interest coming from this together with the 
influence of the books loaned by the State Li- 
brary Commission would result in a concerted 
effort to establish a county serving library. Mrs. 
Gordy of Columbus told how she got her county 
appropriation; Louise Bercaw of Cordele des- 
cribed her library exhibit at the county fair; 
and Louise Smith, of Fitzgerald described her 
methods of book delivery, which employs sacks 
and the parcel post instead of cases and the 
express. 

A resolution in favor of holding next year’s 
meeting as part of a conference of Southeastern 
librarians, as was successfully done last year at 
Chattanooga, was passed and a suggestion for- 
warded to the presidents of the associations of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Kentucky 
that they serve as a committee to make arrange- 
ments for such a meeting in accordance with a 
vote passed at the Chattanooga Conference. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
C. Seymour Thompson, librarian, Savannah 
Public Library; first vice-president, Charlotte 
Templeton, secretary, Georgia Library Commis- 
sion; second vice-president, Mrs. Corinne Gordy, 
librarian, Columbus Public Library: secretary- 
treasurer, Louise Bercaw, librarian, Cordele 
Public Library. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

HE twenty-seventh annual conference of the 
Ohio Library Association was held at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, on October 
17-20. The historic environment of the Col- 
lege is still permeated with the spirit of its first 
president, Horace Mann, is filled with literary 
associations, and is now pioneering under the 
leadership of its new president, Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, into wide fields of cultural and vocational 
education. Over two hundred and eighty li- 
brarians and trustees registered. On the first 
evening the president, Carl P. P. Vitz of the 
Cleveland Public Library, opened the session 
with remarks on “The Librarian Comes Out.” 
The address of the evening was “Eyes and Ears 
and History,” by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Library advertising, special libraries, and chil- 
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dren’s literature were the topics of the second 
day. 

Gilbert O. Ward, technical librarian, Cleve- 
land Public Library, spoke on “Planning to 
Make the Public Library Known,” and Louise 
E. Grant discussed “The Special Library, Local 
Industry and the Public Library.” 

The afternoon session was a joint meeting 
with the Yellow Springs Library Association, 
when Dr. Van Loon again spoke. 

A paper by Lucy E. Keeler, author, essayist, 
and library trustee at Fremont, Ohio, on “Listen- 
ers in Literature” at the evening session was a 
series of delightful and discursive reminiscences 
of authors and books. 

E. Gertrude Avey, head of the children’s de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Public Library con- 
sidered “Some Recent Juvenile Books,” and a 
general discussion followed in which children’s 
librarians and others from Dayton, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere participated. 

Wednesday was county library day. Presi- 
dent Vitz and the Legislative Committee had 
secured the passage of the County Library bill 
for Ohio during the year, and the possibilities 
resulting from this were particularly stressed. 

“Survey for Service,” by Grace Stingley, li- 
brarian of the Rochester (Ind.) county li- 
brary and “The Transplanting of a Buckeye,” 
by Corinne A. Metz, county librarian of Allen 
county, Fort Wayne (Ind.) were two papers 
that fitted well together when presented at the 
afternoon session. The first was full of practi- 
cal suggestions for the work of organizing a 
couniy library; the other a delightful account 
of Miss Metz’s work in Oregon. 

Section meetings were held in the morning. 

At the College and Reference Section, Bertha 
M. Schneider, head cataloger of the Ohio State 
University Library, led off with a paper in 
“The Library of Congress Classification for 
Small College Libraries,” a discussion of Mr. 
Hanson’s article on this subject in the Liprary 
JourNAL of February 15. 

Robert E. Stauffer, librarian of Mt. Union 
College, Alliance, conducted a round table on 
the budget of the small college library, and the 
committee on co-operative binding for Ohio 
college libraries reported. 

The School Libraries round table, led by the 
chairman, Stella Hier, librarian of the Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, developed a dis- 
cussion of unusual interest on the work of the 
class room library and recreational reading of 
young people as stepping stones to good taste. 

At the Small Libraries round table Mrs. E. 
E. Ledbetter, librarian of the Broadway branch 
of the Cleveland Public Library and chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Work with the 
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Foreign-Born read her paper on “Books for the 
Foreign Born,” which was also the report of 
the O. L. A. Committee on Americanization. 

Bessie H. Shepard, head of the reference 
division of the Cleveland Public Library. led 
the discussion on how to choose public docu- 
ments for the small library. 

The President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Azariah Smith Root, librarian of Ober- 
lin College, gave the conference its fitting climax 
in the evening with an address on “The Human 
Factor in Library Service,” after which the Li- 
brary Players of Cleveland presented Susan 
Glaspell’s one-act play “Suppressed Desires.” 

The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent: E. I. Antrim of Van Wert; vice-presidents, 
C. W. Reeder, Columbus, Maud Horndon, 
Akron Public Library, and Lucy Keeler of Fre- 
mont; secretary, Alice B. Coy, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Gilbert O. Ward, Cleveland. 
Marcaret Dunpar, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Michigan Library Association met in 

Detroit October 5-7, with a registration of 
two hundred and forty-four. The meetings 
were held in the new Main Library, to see which 
was one of the objects of the meeting. 

Adam Strohm, the librarian, welcomed the 
Association and told a little of the history of the 
new building. The President made a fitting re- 
sponse and then called for reports. The Round 
Table Committee reported that with only $275 
to spend eight meetings had been held touching 
seventy libraries. A representative had also 
been sent to the meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Association. 

Divie B. Duffield, president of the Detroit Li- 
brary Commission, described the attempt of the 
Commission to secure from the last Legisla- 
ture a bill for a Library Retirement Fund. He 
said the theory of the fund should be this: 
that there shall be contributed from year to 
year a sum of money which at the end of a 
fixed period, will produce and will give in hand 
a sum of money, which at an agreed rate of in- 
terest will produce, by careful investment, the 
amount of retirement pay. He said that the 
public should contribute a certain portion of 
the sum, and that whatever is contributed by the 
individual should belong to that individual 
under certain conditions. That is, if a member 


resigned and retired from the library field be- 
fore the age specified the amount he had con- 
tributed with its accumulations should belong 
to the individual but not the part contributed 
by the public. He thought it should not be ob- 
ligatory. The bill introduced failed to pass be- 
cause the Detroit Common Council was opposed 
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to it, thinking it would lead to retired pay for 
everybody in the public service, and because 
the Legislature considered it simply a Detroit 
measure. If the librarians of the state desire 
such a bill they should take it up in such a 
way that it would come from all over the state 
and not appear to be a local measure. 

Samuel H. Ranck, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, spoke on, “Some Recent Library 
Legislation in Michigan. Is it Progressive?” 
His conclusion was that so far as legislation is 
concerned the last session of the Legislature 
made conditions for getting adequate library 
service to the majority of the people of the 
state a little worse than they were before. Lent 
P. Upson, director of the Bureau of Government 
Research, Detroit, explained the position of the 
Bureau and showed where some of the action 
taken was the result of its recommendations but 
not in accordance with it. After an animated 
debate the Committee on Resolutions was direct- 
ed to prepare a memorial to be sent to the Gov- 
ernor and to the Administrative Board of the 
State of Michigan. 

The main address Wednesday evening was 
made by Azariah S. Root, librarian of Oberlin 
College Library, and president of the A. L. A. 
Among other things he said that he was much 
impressed by the title of one of Edna Ferber’s 
books, “Personality Plus.” “That, it seems to 
me, is the sort of thing we librarians need. We 
need to throw into our work every ounce of in- 
terest, every ounce of personal response, every 
particle of personal magnetism and _ personal 
influence that we have in order that the person 
with whom we are dealing shall feel that we are 
profundly interested in finding out exactly the 
thing that he wants.” 

On Thursday morning George B. Utley, li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, spoke on 
“Topics for Library Meetings. What Subjects 
are Most Worth While?” He urged that more 
space on the program be given for discussion. 
Some of the strong doctrinal points that have 
proved most valuable have been brought out 
during informal discussions. While it has been 
claimed that it is not possible to have profitable 
discussion in a large meeting, he said that tho 
more difficult it was not impossible, and spoke 
of the habit of persons attending A. L. A. meet- 
ings of slipping out during the reading of a 
paper and coming back afterward while it was 
being discussed. He spoke of a meeting he at- 
tended in England at which there was a large 
number of trustees and where the discussions 
grew very warm. He said trustees wanted 
something else than to hear librarians talk. The 
object of attending a meeting is to get inspira- 
tion, and that should not be temporary, but 
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something that should be vital six months after- 
ward, Discussion spontaneously arising is more 
likely to be remembered. That topic is most 
worth while which best lends itself to discussion. 
Speakers from outside the library profession 
should treat their own specialty and not at- 
tempt to discuss points of library technique. 

Following this talk a series of Round Tables 
were held at which circulation and loan prob- 
lems, general administrative problems, new 
books, and technical books were discussed. 

In the afternoon an opportunity was given 
to visit some of the branch libraries, the Ford 
Motor factory, the Pewabic Pottery, the Detroit 
News, and other points of interest. At the Mac- 
Gregor Public Library in Highland Park the 
Association, in addition to enjoying the hospital- 
ity of Miss Sleneau, the Library Board, and the 
Staff, had an unusual opportunity to see a li- 
brary which had been built up from the begin- 
ning in two years. 

On Friday morning C. M. Burton, consulting 
librarian of the Burton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public Library spoke on, “Know 
Your Country.” His ambition is to have every- 
thing in Detroit about Detroit history so that 
one need not go all over the state for informa- 
tion. 

Votes of thanks were passed to all who had 
assisted in the entertainment of the Association; 
to Dr. Root, Mr. Duffield, Mr. Upson and Mr. 
Utley for their addresses; to Miss Olson for 
her wholehearted efforts as president and to 
Miss Walton for arranging the Round Table pro- 
grams. It was also resolved that this Association 
is opposed to any effort to abolish the use ot 
penal fines for library purposes without con- 
current adequate substitute for library support; 
that the Association go on record as favoring 
the matter of a retirement fund for librarians, 
while leaving the whole matter with the Legis- 
lative Committee; and that the Association in- 
struct and empower the Legislative Committee 
to use the resources of the Association and 
whatever other means may be available, in 
drafting library laws for Michigan, which will 
insure for the State adequate library service, 
supervision and extension. Finally, that the 
Association heartily commend the work of the 
Detroit Library Commission in its extension of 
adequate library service to all parts of Wayne 
County and earnestly urge the support of that 
policy and the continuation of said service as 
an inspiring example for the extension of such 
work thruout the State. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Flora B. Roberts, 
Kalamazoo; first vice-president, Agnes Jewell, 
Adrian; second vice-president, Jessie C. Chase, 


Detroit; secretary, Earl W. Browning, Jackson; 
treasurer, Rose Ball, Albion College. 
Mary E. Dow, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

HE Missouri Library Association held its 

twenty-first annual conference at Ha Ha 
Tonka, October 17-19, in the center of the Ozark 
Mountains, twenty-five miles from ths nearest 
railroad, and perhaps, the most beautiful spot in 
Missouri. Members attending were housed in 
cottages and feasted together on fried chicken 
and other good things in a common dining 
room. The meetings were all held outdoors, 
the last night around a camp fire in the woods. 
The afternoons were given up to hikes. Near 
the camp was a beautiful lake, and a precipit- 
ous canyon about three hundred feet high fur- 
nished some difficult climbing and wonderful 
views of autumn foliage. A large part of this 
region consisting of approximately eight square 
miles is cut up by caves and underground rivers. 
On the second afternoon the librarians explored 
one of the largest of these caves. 

The first two sessions were given up largely 
to publicity problems. In the first session Al- 
fonso Johnson, business manager of the Colum- 
bia Evening Missourian dealt with “Publicity 
in a Small Library.” The paper was established 
by graduates of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, and is almost entire- 
ly administered by students of the school. Mr. 
Johnson who has had wide newspaper and pub- 
licity experience in this country and in Japan. 
suggested and emphasised close co-operation with 
local papers, the necessity of librarians prepar- 
ing copy in a presentable form, and the need for 
closest personal contact between librarian and 
patron in supplementing all other methods of 
publicity. Sarah N, Findley, librarian of Lin- 
denwood College, spoke on “Publicity for the 
College, Normal and University Libraries,” des- 
cribing methods which she had used both inside 
and outside the library in interesting the stu- 
dents in better reading. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Johnson addressed 
the librarians on a “Book Week in Missouri.” 
Among other methods which he recommended 
were co-operation of booksellers and news- 
papers, obtaining free advertising space in 
newspapers on open house in the library (which 
he especially favored), the co-operation between 
library and churches, and a library float. A 
resolution was passed unanimously that a book 
week be held in Missouri and that a committee 
be appointed by the President to carry this out. 
James A. McMillen, chairman of the committee, 
brought in a comprehensive report on certifica- 
tion for librarians, making specific recom- 
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mendations for such a plan in Missouri. It was 
voted that the committee be continued and be 
instructed to bring before the Association at 
its meeting in 1922 a further report with a draft 
of a bill to be presented to the legislature in 
1923. In the evening J. Kelly Wright, Farmer’s 
Institute lecturer of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, gave an interesting illustrated lecture on 
Missouri. This was given outdoors with the 
curtain hung between two trees. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened 
by Purd B. Wright in his address on “What 
Next in County Library Development.” Mr. 
Wright was active in obtaining the passage of 
a county library law at the last session of the 
Missouri legislature, and his account of methods 
which were used to obtain this result were sug- 
gestive in illustrating what is now needed to 
put county libraries in operation in Missouri 
as rapidly as possible. Irving R. Bundy, secre- 
tary of the Missouri Library Commission, re- 
ported on counties which were already taking 
preliminary steps toward the establishment of 
county libraries. He said that the plan of the 
A. L. A. for having a library book truck as a 
means of arousing communities to see the need 
of county libraries did not at present seem 
practical in this state, but might later prove an 
excellent publicity method. A resolution was 
passed that a committee be appointed by the 
President to assist Mr. Bundy in spreading the 
county library idea thruout the State. Alice I. 
Hazeltine of the St. Louis Public Library then 
presided during four-minute book reviews. 

In the evening Sula Wagner of the St. Louis 
Public Library surveyed “Public Library 
Progress in Missouri” while Mr. McMillen gave 
a corresponding survey of college and university 
library progress in Missouri. It was voted 
that copies be sent to the State Library Com- 
mission in order to maintain as complete a 
permanent record of the library history of the 
state as possible. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Irving R. Bundy; first vice-president, Sula 
Wagner; second vice-president, Mary A. Ayres; 
secretary, Jane Morey; treasurer, Artie West. 

Cuarves H. Compton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the South 

Dakota Library Association was held on the 
morning of September 29, at Rapid City Library, 
under the presidency of Ada M. Pratt. The 
librarians had not met in the Black Hills for 
seven years, and, because of the distance from 
the more thickly settled eastern portion of the 
state, not quite so many were present as last 
year, 


This was an “all South Dakota meeting.” and 
the outstanding features of the program, besides 
the technical topics, were the delightful talk on 
western poets by our own Black Hills poet, 
Charles Badger Clark, with readings from his 
own works, and the evening address on the 
history of the Black Hills, given by President 
C. C. O'Hara, of the South Dakota School of 
Mines. 

Ella Laurson’s brief talk on what a library 


should do for a community was inspiring; 


‘Ethel E. Else gave a helpful demonstration of 


book-mending; and there were good discus- 
sions on the following topics: How to get coun- 
ty libraries started, by Jessie Bartholomew: 
Short cuts in cataloging, by Sarah N. Lawson; 
Keeping the library before the people, by M. E. 
Livingstone; The library from the trustee's point 
of view, by Mrs. F. D. Smith; and Interesting 
children in good books, by Minnie Shannon. 
Leora J. Lewis of the Free Library Commission, 
gave an interesting account of the A. L. A, 
meeting at Swampscott, which was supple- 
mented by comments from Mr. Powers. Marian 
Manley of the Library Workers Association, 
who was unable to be present, sent a communi- 
cation which was read by Doane Robinson. 

Hospirable Rapid City people contributed 
much to the pleasure of the meeting: Dr. 
O’Hara arranged for a visit to the State Schoo! 
of Mines; the Public Library trustees planned 
a motor trip and dinner and local ladies enter- 
tained the delegates on the “Harvard plan.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President: Ella McIntyre, Huron; vice-presi- 
dent, Myrtle Francis, Redfield; secretary, Ethel 
E. Else. 

Maup R. Carter, Retiring Secretary. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of the Colora- 
do Library Association was held in the Den- 
ver Public Library on September 2-3. 

Mrs. Duffield’s paper on interesting others in 
the State Library Association gave, in a few 
word® some practical ideas. Katherine Craig, 
state superintendent of schools, made her 
audience feel the interest that should exist be- 
tween librarians and teachers. She spoke of the 
erowth in usefulness of the library, formerly a 
receptacle for knowledge whose usefulness was 
restricted by rules and regulations for the protec- 
tion of its books, now, one of the greatest medi- 
ums for distributing material for the education 
of the people. 

The association had been looking forward 
eagerly to the report of the work in France of 
Rena Reese, assistant librarian of the Denver 
Public Library. Miss Reese’s call was to the 
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American Library at Coblenz, but the ground 
she covered in her talk extended over the prin- 
cipal libraries of France. “Impressions of a 
Western Librarian in an Eastern Library” by 
Elfreda Stebbins, of Fort Collins, who has just 
spent eight months in the New York Public Li- 
brary, gave an idea of the vastness of that insti- 
tution compared to our own smaller spheres of 
usefulness, 

Still another of our librarians had wandered 
to foreign fields this past year, Helen Ingersoll, 


of the Denver Public Library, who has been 


engaged in children’s work in the Denver Public 
Library. Miss Ingersoll held before us a high 
ideal of the “Children’s Librarian” whose duty 
is to foster friendliness, to take part in the social 
activities of one’s community, to create a better 
taste for better books in the home, and better 
books in the movies. 

A lively discussion on “Rental Shelves: “Do 
they pay?” led to the conclusion that they did. 
The librarians present all charge rental for 
new books of fiction. The Denver Library also 
puts popular non-fiction on this shelf, believing 
that people are attracted to something for which 
they have to pay. C. Henry Smith, librarian 
of the University of Colorado, gave a clear and 
concise idea of “How to Take an Inventory,” 
which in his estimation, is an undertaking con- 
suming time and money not justified by its use- 
fulness to the library. A pleasant break in the 
business discussions was provided by the sub- 
ject, introduced by Dr. and Mrs. George Rey- 
nolds, of the University of Colorado, of “Some 
Phases of the Modern Drama,” illustrated by 
Mrs. Reynolds’ reading Maurice Baring’s play 
“Katherine Parr.” An afternoon meeting was 
held at the new Park Hill Branch library, whose 
attractions visiting librarians viewed with envi- 
ous eyes. 

The following officers were elected for 1922: 
President, Rena Reese, Denver Public Library; 
vice-president, Mary Weaver, Rocky Ford Pub- 
lic Library; secretary-treasurer, Lena R. Fenton, 
Boulder Public Library. a 

Lena R. Fenton, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HE thirty-second annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Library Association was held at 

Keene on October 13-14, The attendance was 

larger than ever before, fifty-three librarians 

and trustees being registered, as well as a large 
number of the townspeople. 

At the Thursday morning business session, 
President Caroline B. Clement, in the chair, 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were read 
and received, following which the neighborhood 
leaders reported seven meetings held during the 


year. Affiliation with the A. L. A. was dis- 
cussed and it was voted to become a chapter. 
It was voted also to amend the constitution to 
include a new membership program with con- 
tributing, life, sustaining, associate and regular 
memberships. 

At the afternoon session, after welcome from 
Mayor Orville E. Cain and Dr. H. R. Faulkner. 
Evelyn Warren of Townsend, Mass., gave an in- 
teresting paper on the duties and rewards of a 
village librarian. Next came brief notes on 
recent books, Mrs. Thomas Marble, of Gorham. 
discussing recent fiction; Alice M. Jordan, of 
Boston, children’s books, and Winifred Tuttle. 
of Manchester, non-fiction. 

On Friday morning sixty or more gathered 
in the library hall to hear J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., speak on “The Trustees Trust.” It was well 
worth hearing. Following, Willard P. Lewis 
of Durham spoke on certification of libraries 
and librarians. Informal discussion followed 
and a committee was appointed consisting of 
Willard P. Lewis, F. Mabel Winchell of Man- 
chester and Grace E. Kingsland, secretary of the 
Library Commission. 

At this meeting Miss Kingsland announced 
that a friend of the association had given the 
necessary funds to establish a scholarship to en 
able some librarian from a small town to attend 
the annual meeting or the summer school. 

The following officers were elected: President. 
Caroline B. Clement, Manchester; vice-presi- 
dents, Lillian Wadleigh, Meredith and Willard 
P. Lewis; secretary, Winifred Tuttle, Manches 
ter; and treasurer, Annabel C. Secombe, Mil- 
ford. 

In addition to the exhibits of library suppl) 
houses there were interesting exhibits of free 
material and suggestions for Good Book Week. 
arranged by Miss Kingsland; and a Bookbind 
ing exhibit by the A. L. A. 

Visits to the New Hampshire Pottery Works. 
an automobile trip to Peterborough by invita 
tion of residents of Keene, a visit to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony and, not least, the reading from 
his own works by Judge Henry A. Shute con- 
tributed greatly to the enjoyableness of the meet- 
ing. SaRAH GILMORE, Secretary. 

Thomas Lynch Montgomery, librarian of th: 
Pennsylvania State Library since 1903 and di- 
rector of the State Museum, has resigned to be- 
come librarian of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, on December 1, suc- 
ceeding John W. Jordan who died last spring. 
He is succeeded at Harrisburg by Rev. George 
P. Donehoo of Coudersport, secretary of the 
State Historical Commission since its inception 


in 1911, 
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Library 
Book Binding 


OLLISTON Library Buckram has 
H been recognized for years as the 

most durable cloth for book 
binding, consequently this book cloth 
has been adopted by Librarians and Li- 
brary Binders as the standard cloth for 
rebinding. 

The work of the following Library 
Binders and others that use Holliston 
Book Cloth may be recommended for 
dependable quality and genuine service. 


MacDONALD & RICH 
New York City. 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
106 Clay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
WAGENVOORD & CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
& SON, CO. 
Chester Ave. and Oraton Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 
g11 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
Madison, Wis. 
H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Newark, N. J. 


MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY, 
INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL BINDER AND 
LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
F. J. BARNARD CO. 
105 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
DAVID FARQUHAR 
Fair Oaks Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE 
1215-20 North 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ga, BOOK 


ae | | 
TGP Holliston Mills 
day Norwood, Mass. 


Bae GAL ORE” 


BOSTON, 531 ATLANTIC AVE. 





John Cotton Dana 





who bought for the Newark | 
Public Library a set of Sherbow’s 
Type Charts for Advertising, says: 
‘Public Libraries which make | 
any pretense of supplying busi- | 
ness books should buy a set of 
your Type Charts and make | 
them accessible to all comers. | 

‘‘Every man, whatever his | 
business, upon whom the duty | 
falls of Jaying out for production 
any kind of printing whatsoever, 
should find your Charts of great 
value; and, in case he needs | 
them only occasionally, may 
reasonably expect to find them | 
in his local public library.”’ 


out” 


_Sherbow’s Type Charts 
for Advertising 


consist of four volumes, in which are 
visualized more than 1200 type combina- 
tions for use in booklets, catalogs, house 
organs, posters, dealer helps, car cards, 
mailing folders, window cards, newspaper, 
trade paper and magazine advertising. 

$70,000 worth of these Charts have 
been bought by advertising agencies, ma- | 
nufacturers, merchants, printers, pub- | 
lishers, libraries, universities, etc., etc. 

You may have a set on ten days’ FREE | 
TRIAL without obligation of any sort. 


Send for Prospectus |—it's free. 














NEW YORK, 2 W. 13th STREET Benjamin Sherbow, 50 Union Square, New York 















































The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 
Science. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

ALEXANDER, William A., dean of Swarth- 
more College, appointed librarian of Indiana 
State University in succession to William E. 
Jenkins, who is spending this year traveling in 
Europe and will return to the University next 
year as professor of English. Mr. Alexander 
was assistant in the University Library previous 
to his appointment as registrar and dean of 
Swarthmore. He has served as publicity director 
of the National Educational Association, as a 
member of the committee which in 1917 devised 
a uniform college certificating blank for colleges 
and universities in the middle Eastern states and 
for the last year of the committee which de- 
termines the official list of accredited colleges 
in the middle Eastern states. 


Brown, Greta E., 1900 D., is Anna G. Rock- 
well’s successor as librarian of the New Britain 
(Conn.) Institute. 

BupLonc, Minnie Clark, is acting temporarily 
as pastor of the People’s Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., during the illness of her daughter, Rev. 
Julia Budlong. 

Brown, Jane, formerly army librarian at 
Camp Knox, Ky., appointed naval librarian’ at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, III. 

CLARKE, Elizabeth Porter, has resigned the 
librarianship of the Public Library of Jackson- 
ville, Il]., to become State Organizer with the 
Iowa State Library Commission at Des Moines, 
November 15th. 

Coman, Caryl, of the Portland, (Ore.) Pub- 
lic Library was appointed librarian of the Naval 
Training Station, San Francisco, Calif., and 


AMONG LIBRARIANS | 


later transferred to the U. S. Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, S. C., to succeed Irene Dayton. 

Cooper, Isabella M. 1908 N. Y. S., after a 
year’s library work with the American Com- 
mittee for devastated France has returned to the 
charge of the Central Circulation Branch of the 
New York Public Library. 

Corwin, Belle, for twenty-six years librarian 
of New York University, resigned in October. 

CowceiLL, Ruth, 1911 P., formerly librarian of 
the Public Library, Boise, Idaho, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the U. S. Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 

Day, Rebecca, formerly librarian at Longmont 
and later librarian of the Naval Hospital, Fort 
Lyon, Colo. has been transferred to succeed 
Maude L. Mast as librarian of the 12th Naval 
District, with headquarters at Mare Island, Calif. 


Dayton, Irene, 1911 D., transferred from the 
Library of the U. S. Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C., to succeed Miss Duren as librarian 
of the Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, III. 


DonnELLY, June R., director of the Simmons 
College School of Library Science will spend 
part of her Sabbatical year, from Christmas to 
Easter, in a study of present-day library condi- 
tions and of the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion system. 

Duren, Fanny, librarian at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill., for the last 
three years, has resigned in order to take a much 
needed rest. 

FLeminc, Ruth, 1915-16 N. Y. P. L., appointed 
librarian of the Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arcata, Calif. 

FREEMAN, Marilla Waite, who received the 
degree of LL.B. from Memphis University in 
June and was admitted to practice at the 
Tennessee Bar, has resigned the librarianship of 
the Memphis Institute which she has held for 
the past ten years to accept an executive position 
in the Foreign Law Department of the Harvard 
Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gopparp, Frances H., for over thirty years 
on the staff of the Boston Public Library, re- 
signed in the summer and has sailed for an 
extended visit abroad. 

Jounson, Mildred Noé, 1918-19 N. Y. P. L.. 
is assistant editor of Safety Engineering, New 


York City. 
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For Libraries everywhere 
SNIDER’S 
BIOGRAPHY OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON $1.50 
By Denton J. Snider of St. Louis. A 
new interpretation. 
SNIDER’S 
Dante’s INFERNO 
Dante’s PURGATORIO & 
PARADISO $1.50 
New editions in new form of these 
notable commentaries. 
SNIDER’S 
A WALK IN HELLAS $1.50 
New (3rd) edition of this standard 
work on ancient Greece thru modern 
eyes. 





$1.50 


serous and important books 
for regular stock 


The William Harvey Minor Co., Inc. | 
Publishers, St. Louis | 


| 


(or from The Baker & Taylor Co., New York) } 
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there are many books on business 
letter writing, but no other covers the 
fundamentals of the subject in so direct 
and forceful and interesting a way as 
BETTER LETTERS. It is not a dull 
commercial manual or a textbook on 
“good English,” but a lively and stimulat- 
ing aid for those who want to know the 
essential factors in correct, persuasive, 
efficient, successful business letters. 
BETTER LETTERS must be counted a 
simple necessity in every public library. 


A S EVERY LIBRARIAN KNOWS, 














Librarians ! 





Your Business Bookshelf 


Is Not Complete Without a Copy of 


“CO-OPERATION, 
MERCHANDISING 
AND PROMOTION”’ 


Appeals to merchandising and research 
men of newspapers and advertising agencies, 
salesmanagers, students of advertising—all 
persons interested in the relation of sales to 
advertising, market analysis, research, etc. 
Net price $1.50. 


Address 


RUSSELL E. SMITH 


P. O. Box 208. Indianapohs, Ind. | 








WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK 


“BETTER 1 
admirable. I an 
ndeed to have a copy 
JOHN COTTON DANA, 
Librarian Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library. 

“One f the 
thorough ict 
tions of the art 
writing 
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The regular published price of BETTER 
LETTERS is $1.50. To introduce the book 
to librarians, we will fill their immediate 
orders at the rate of ONE DOLLAR a copy 
postpaid—a discount of one-third. Send at 
once for as many copies as you can use—this 
special offer may not appear again. 











THE ACADEMY PRESS | 


BOX 509, WYOMING, NEW YORK STATE 
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Ketter, Helen Rex, recently of the League 
of Nations Library at Geneva and formerly ir 
charge of the library courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has returned to New York. 

Lammers, Sophia J., 1911-12 N. Y. P. L., ap- 
pointed librarian, Public Library, Mankato, 
Minn. 

LitTeELi, Grace A., assistant librarian of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York city, 
resigned to become librarian of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-the-Hudson. 

Scovit, Elizabeth A., assistant librarian of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
previously librarian of the International Law 
Section of Colonel House’s Inquiry succeeds 
Grace A. Littell as assistant Jibrarian of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Sreiner, Bernard C., librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore is author of a 
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life of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, soon to 
be published by Williams and Wilkins of Balti- 


more, 


Tuomas, Sarah, formerly army librarian at 
Fortress Monroe, Va., appointed navy librar- 
ian of the U. S. Naval Training Station, New- 


port, R. I. 


Utricu, Carolyn F., 1918 P., who has had 
charge of Central Circulation of the New York 
Public Library during Isabella M. Cooper’s 
absence, appointed chief of the Periodicals Di- 
vision in succession to Annie C. Tompkins, de- 
ceased. 


Wayianp, Annie E., for fourteen years a 
member of the Bangor (Me.) Public Library 
staff and for some time past head of the Refer- 
ence Department died in September, at the age 
of thirty-three. 








IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 





NEW YORK 

Buffalo. The University of Buffalo Library 
Science Course opened on September 28th with 
thirty-four new students, who, together with 
those who started their work last year, make 
about fifty candidates for a certificate. Several 
from New York State, outside of Buffalo and 
others are from Pennsylvania, Wyoming, 
Ontario, China and Russia. Eleven are gradu- 
ates—two of Peking, three of Smith, one each 
of Vassar, Syracuse, Mt. Holyoke, Buffalo, 
Minsk, Trinity—and others have had college 
work at Michigan, Pittsburgh, Carnegie, Elmira, 
Buffalo, Wyoming, Oberlin, William Smith, 
Charkov, Tulane. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

The outlook for good library legislation in 
North Dakota is bright. R. A. Nestos, the new 
governor, is the head of the Minot Public Li- 
brary Board, an ex-president of the North 
Dakota Library Association, and a mem- 
ber of the County Library Law Committee of 
that Association; and Sveinbjorn Johnson, the 
successful candidate for the office of attorney- 
general, at one time was legislative reference li- 
brarian at Bismarck, and has always retained a 
deep interest in library affairs, being at present 
a member of the Grand Forks Public Library 
Board. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle. The University of Washington Li- 

brary School opened September 28th with a 


z= 


registration of nineteen, the largest class, ex- 
cept one which has ever entered. Of these eight 
are graduate students. All but one (who comes 
from Oregon) are residents of the state of 
Washington. Registration has been probably 
curtailed somewhat by the excessive fees levied 
by the last State Legislature against students 
from outside the State, as there were many more 
than the usual number of inquiries from non- 
residents. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda. With a book stock of 54,047 vol- 
umes at the beginning of the library year on 
June 30, 1920, and augmented by 2,402 vol- 
umes, the Alameda Free Library in the past 
year circulated 172,480 books and registered 
an increase in circulation of 13,685 over the 
previous year. The staff numbered eight, and 
their salaries totaled $8,622. $4,117 was ex- 
pended on books, The attendance at the West 
End Reading Room was 28,889. The practice 
of advertising the new accessions in the Times- 
Star proved popular with the reading public. 

The county library of Monterey County is 
ranked among the-most important educational 
agencies in the county by Arthur Walter, Super- 
intendent of the Salinas City Schools and Chair- 
man of the Monterey County Board of Educa- 
tion, in his report dealing with the school 
finances of Monterey County, published March 
7, 1921. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 





Offers to all libraries, large or small, 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
2 The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 


duty-free, and all “shorts” reported on at time of shipment. 


Continuations 


will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published 


items supplied when procurable. 


All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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[ Without 
Mothers: Help 








CLARA INGRAN DuDSON 











In a recent issue of the Official Organ, New York State | 
Educational Dept. (Library Division) appeared the | 
**Recent Books Worth Buy- | 
’ Mary E. Eastwood, compiler, of ‘Best Books’’ 


“SEWING WITHOUT MOTHER’S HELP; 


by C. I. Judson. 


following: under caption, 


I Can Do 


With 
Books 


by 
Clara 1. 


Judson 


Nourse $1. 








WING 
[Sewing 


| Mother's Help 
My Hands "|| 
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CLARA MORAN 100 

















Simple directions with diagrams for making practical | 


onomical devices 


garments for the child, and clothes for her doll. 


The 


for using scraps of material and 


half- -worn clo thing are suggestive. 


structions a little girl, who knows how to handle her 
ne -edle, can make the articles without further assist- 


; ance, 


} 





By following in- 


Another book by Mrs. Judson 


THE NOURSE CO., Inc. 


| 114-120 East 23rd Street 


COOKING WITHOUT MOTHER’S HELP | | 


| 
| 
| 
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New Yerk | 


ee | 








THE OPEN ROAD 


A magazine for men, young or old, 


in whom burns the spirit of youth 


Clean, vivid fiction 
Interesting and instructive articles 


Beautiful illustrations 


A montbly magazine of exceptional 


quality. Should be included in all lists for 
both junior and adult reading rooms. 


For free specimen copy 


address 


THE OPEN ROAD 


249 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 











960 


In his opinion it is probable that no institu- 
tion in the county gives such large returns in 
proportion to the cost, which amounted in 1920 
to $15,016, or nearly $12,000 more than when 
the library was established in 1914. At that 
tine it had eleven branches and 1,942 books, 
but in 1920 ninety-three branches and 31,976 
books, and was serving approximately 541 bor- 
rowers as opposed to 6,805 in 1920. The ex- 
penses of the library as given do not include the 
salary of the county librarian, who is paid from 
the general salary fund, but includes the salaries 
of all the assistants and those of the branch 
librarians. 
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Riverside. The ten-weeks “winter school” of 
the Riverside Library Service School will begin 
on January 9th. The courses will be: Book- 
binding, W. Elmo Reavis, about forty-eight 
hours; Reference and documents, Lillian L. 
Dickson, about sixty hours; Cataloging and 
classification, Mary E. Hyde, twenty-five periods 
(about 100 hours); Book selection, 10 periods, 
and Loan Work (5_ periods), Zulema 
Kostomlatzky; High school library, ten per- 
iods, and Periodicals, five periods, Alice M. 
Butterfield: Library administration, five per- 
iods, Theodore R. Brewitt; Business library. 
fifteen periods (about sixty hours), Louise B. 
Krause; Library law, lecturer to be announced. 








LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 





No charge is made for insertion of notices in 
this department. Replies should be addressed 
directly to the ADVERTISER, either at the address 
given or under the key letter in care of this 
office. 

POSITIONS OFFERED 

Wanted, a children’s librarian for large 
Pennsylvania library. Must have a training 
school certificate and experience. Salary $1590. 
Address C. P. 20, care of the Lrprary JOURNAL. 

Wanted, a chief of circulation with experience 
and one year library school training. Initial 
salary $1600, maximum $1800. Address: 
Henry N. Sanborn, Librarian, Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Cataloger, with at least four years’ training 
in college and library school and one year’s ex- 
perience in cataloging, may have an unusual op- 
portunity for development in the Library of the 
College of the City of New York, 139th St. and 
Convent Ave., with good prospects of promotion 
to responsible charge of cataloging and classi- 
fication. One interested or specialized in classi- 
Initial salary $1600, with 
Age limits, 24 


fication preferable. 
$100 yearly increase to $2400. 
to 32 years. 
POSITIONS WANTED 

Position wanted in a library in New York city 
by a library school graduate, with fourteen years 
of practical experience. Cataloging preferred. 
Address J. K. 20, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

College and library school graduate with sev- 
eral years experience in different kinds of li- 
braries desires executive position. No restric- 
tion on place or kind of work. D. J. E., care 
of the Lrprary JOURNAL. 


Librarian with one year’s training and fif- 
teen years’ experience—8 in public and 7 in 
industrial library work, would like to hear of 
an opening in public or special library. Ad- 
dress E. M. P. 18, care of the Liprary Journat. 


Assistant librarian would like to hear of 
similar position, preferably in New England. 
Has had all round library experience includ- 
ing administrative work. Address F. N. 20. 
care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Young man, college and library school gradu- 
ate, having college and public library exper- 
ience, would like to find position as librarian 
of public, college or normal school. Address 
G. G, 20, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Expert linguist with experience in university 
library and university and library school train- 
ing wishes position, preferably in reference or 
catalog department of college or large public 
library. Address John W. Rice, 361 Union St.. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Library school graduate with seven years’ ex- 
perience in scientific, technical and general 
reference work wants position in professional 
or commercial field in New York City or within 
commuting distance. Address E. N. 20, care ot 
the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Experienced cataloger with library school 
training wishes responsible position as head 
cataloger or work with Government documents. 
Language equipment Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, Italian. College library preferred. Ad- 
dress X. Y. 20, care of the Lisrary JOURNAL. 
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The Evolution of World Peace 


3y F. S. MARVIN Net $4.75 
A dozen essays of the greatest interest by such 
authors as C. R. Beazley, G. P. Gooch, H. G. Wells 


and others. 


Three Studies in Shelley 
3y ARCHIBALD T. STRONG $4.75 


b 5 : 42 
Studies of great interest dealing with the thought 


and symbolism of Shelley’s poetry. There is also 
an Essay on Nature in Wordsworth and Meredith. 
By T. S. OMOND $4.75 
An examination of English prosodical criticism 
from Elizabethan times to the present day, with 


valuable bibliographies. 


Later Essays, 1917-1920 
By AUSTIN DOBSON Net $3.25 


Seven deftly stippled miniatures of 18th century 
characters, precise in their scholarship but never 
pedantic. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 


| 
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SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


facilities 


to 


This firm offers unrivaled 


Public 
when seeking out-of-print material. 


Colleges 
Want 
lists mailed to us are checked over by our 


Libraries, Schools and 


six large second-hand stores in Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. Condition of 
all books supplied by us guaranteed satis- 


factory. Correspondence solicited. 


The Charles T. Powner Co. 
Book-Sellers and Publishers 
177 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


























DAY?’S 


FOR CLEAN AND SOUND SECOND-HAND COPIES 
(Surplus Library, New Remainders, Etc.) OF ENGLISH 
Rais a Md TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, SPORT, FIC- 

» Etc. 


SALE LISTS giving year of publication, published 
and reduced prices of the books offered ARE ISSUED 
MONTHLY and may be had regularly Post Free. 


RCE BOOKS SOUGHT FOR 


SCA | 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO WANTS LISTS } 


DAY’S LIBRARY LTD 
(The British Library 1740) 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 
96 Mount Street, Londoa W1. England 














Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
new heds and index entries. Index 35,000 
1eds, 

Buckram $8 plus postaj from Albany, N. Y. 
on 4 Ib. Index alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 |b. 

Sales of secondhand copies of ed. 7-9 ar- 
ranjed. 

Abridged Decimal Classification ed. 3. Re- 
vized and enlarjd. Redy in Feb. Before pub- 
lication $3 net. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 





“Of great value to teachers."—Educational Foundut 


“The most adequate volume on Yosemite yet pub- 


lished.”’—St. Louis Republic. 


Yosemite and its High Sierra 


By JOHN H. WILLIAMS, author cf “The Mountain that 
Was 'God'’,” ““The Guardians of the Columbia,” etc. 


New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. (10 x 7 in.), 194 pages, with 
colored frontispiece, 4 maps, and 260 halftones. 

EDITION DE LUXE, ooze leather, gilt top, 
boxed—$5.00 net; express, 20 cents. 

LIBRARY EDITION, in stout art crash, with 
color tip on front cover,—$3.00 net; Ex., 20c. 

“Much of the text has been rewritten, important 
matter added, and more than 50 new illustrations, with 
two new maps, included. . An artistic and superbly 
illustrated book, the first attempt to describe the Yose- 
mite National Park in full with the aid of splendid 
illustrations.”” —San Francisco Chronicle 
“Nowhere in America is the story of glacial action 
written more legibly into mountain scenery than in 
the Sierra Nevada. And no other book has described 
and illustrated this colossal sculpturing of the Cali- 
fornia upland so clearly and abundantly as the new 
and enlarged ‘Yosemite and its High Sierra.’ The only 
volumes comparable with it are Mr. Williams’ own books 
about the great mountains of the Northwest. [t should 
well find place in public, private and all school li- 
braries.”—Sierra Educational News. 





| 
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“An admirable and artistic work.”—New York Sun 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Publisher 
Atlas Bldg., 604 Mission St., San Francisco 
Trade Sales Agents 














The Baker & Taylor Co., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


























RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 








AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
United States. Superintendent of Documents. 
Agricultural chemistry, industrial alcohol, preserva- 
tives; list of publications for sale by superintendent 
of documents. 10 p. August, 1921. (Price List 40, 
13th ed.). 
AGRICULTURE 
United States. Department of Agriculture. Far- 
mers’ bulletin subject index. 12 p. July 1, 1921. 
American Literature. See ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
AMERICANIZATION 
Jordan, Riverda Harding. 
progress: a study in Americanization. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 2 p. bibl. D. 
$1.25 n. (School and home education monographs, 
no. 4). 
Arizona. See WATER SUPPLY 
Battic STATES 
Townsend, M. E. The Baltic states. 419 West 
117th Street, New York: Institute of International 
Education. Bibl. S. (International relations clubs 
syllabus no. 10). 
BioGRAPHY 
United States. Library of Congress. 
composite biographical works arranged by countries. 
8 typew. p. April 20, 1921. (Obtained only thru 
PsA, tS). 
Cauirornia. See WATER SUPPLY 
Cuemistry. See AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
CuiLtp Lasor 
United States. Children’s Bureau. Employment- 
certificate system: a safeguard for the working child. 
Bibl. (Industrial ser. no. 7, Bur. pub. no. 56 [rev.]). 
See also ScHooL ATTENDANCE, COMPULSORY 
CuHitp WELFARE 
American Child Hygiene Association. Transac- 
tions of the eleventh annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 11-13, 1921. Bibl. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. 
Sec., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
CHINA 
Latourette, K. S. China under the republic. 419 
West 117th Street, New York: Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Bibl. S. (International relations 
clubs syllabus no. 9). 
CuurcH Work. See IMMIGRANTS 
CITIZENSHIP 
Massachusetts. Department of Education. Divi- 
sion of University Extension. Thirty lessons in na- 
turalization and citizenship: an outline for teachers 
of adult immigrants. Bibl. November, 1921. (Bull. 
v. 6, no. 6, whole no. 39). 
Coromsia, S. A. See TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
ComMMERCE, ForEIGN 
United States. Superintendent of Documents. 
Commerce and manufactures; list of publications for 
sale by superintendent of documents. 44 p. July, 
1921. (Price List 62, 5th ed.). 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
Palmer, E. G., comp. 
administrators and teachers in 
Berkeley: University of Chicago. 
cational Education. Research and 
for Part-Time Schools. 14 p. S. 
ser. no. 7, Leaflet no. 3). 
CO-OPERATION 
Watkins, G. S. 
tive economic reform. 


Nationality and school 


Selection of 


Selected reading list for 
part-time schools. 
Division of Vo- 
Service Centre 
(Part-time educ. 


Co-operation: a study in construc- 
Urbana, [l.: University of 


Illinois. Bibl. March 14, 1921. $1. (Univ. of Il. 
Bull. v. 18, no. 28). 
DANCING 
H’ Doubler, Margaret Newell. A manual of 
dancing; suggestions and bibliography for the teach- 
er of dancing. Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wis.: 
[Author]. O. $2.50 n. 
DIABETES 
Allen, F. M. Possibilities of prevention of diabetes. 
Albany, N. Y.: N. Y. State Dept. of Health. Health 
News. August, 1921. p. 159-169. Bibl. 
Dietetics. See Fastinc 
DISARMAMENT 
Federal 
America. 
Good Will. 
next step; reduction of armaments. 
22nd Street, New York. 15 c. 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on naval disarmament._with special reference 
to Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 5 
typew. p. March 3, 1921. 60 ¢. (Obtained only thru 
Pike I, 5.3. 
DisINFECTION 
Rideal, Samuel, and Eric Keightley Rideal. Chemi- 
cal disinfection and sterilization. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1 p. bibl. O. $7.50 n. 
Drama. See OnteAcr Prays 
Economics 
Boucke, Oswald Fred. The development of 
economics; 1750-1900. New York: Macmillan. 14 
p. bibl. D. $2.25 n. 
EDUCATION 
Archer, R. L. 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 
Committee on International Justice and 
The church and a warless world; the 


Bibl. 105 East 


Secondary education in the nine- 
teenth century. London: Cambridge University 
Press. Bibl. 12 s. (Contributions to the history 
of education 5). 

United States. Bureau of Education. 
available September, 1921. 21 p. 
See also CONTINUATION ScHOOLS; SCHOOL ATTEN: 
DANCE, COMPULSORY; AMERICANIZATION 
ELecTIONS, PRESIDENTIAL 
Boston Public Library. Presidential 
selected titles of books in the. . library. 
Boston Public Library. 18 p. D. pap. 5c. 
reading lists, no. 17). 
EncutsH LITERATURE 
Tappan, Eva March. A short history of England’s 
and America’s literature; rev. ed. Boston: Houghton. 
Mifflin. 12 p. bibl. D. $1.84 n. 
EsPIONAGE IN INDUSTRY 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on espionage in industry. 3 typew. p. April 
18. 1921. 40 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 
EuGENICS 
Newman, Horatio 
evolution, genetics, and eugenics. 
sity of Chicago Press. 3 p. bibl. 

EYESIGHT 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on eye conservation in industry. 11 typew. p. 
April 6, 1921. $1.20. (Obtained only thru 
PAT. Si): 

FASTING 

Pearson, R. B. Fasting and man’s correct diet. 
6912 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago: [Author]. 4 p. 
bibl. D. $1.75 n. 


Publications 


elections: 
. Boston: 
(Brief 


Hackett, comp. Readings in 
Chicago: Univer- 


O. $3.75 n. 
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LATEST MAGIC 
by the World-Famed Authority 
PROF. HOFFMAN 
New and original stunts, card tricks, sleight of hand, 
etc., for the amateur and professional. Fully Described 
and Illustrated. Handsomely Bound Gilt. 232 Pages. 


Price $2.15, postpaid 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
Book Everybody Wants 


Ecs* BINDER,,n2 Foie: 


Will bind your 
Magazines, 
Pamphlets, Lectures, 


Reports, Reprints, 

ull directions, illustrated with drawings of the neces Ete 
ary apparatus for making the coming fuel for automo 
biles, motor boats, heating, cooking, lighting, etc., etc 
Price $2.50, postpaid 14" to 2" capacity. 
35 CENT BOOKS No holes. No wires. 

On Electricity and Mechanics, especially adapted and No tapes. 
ised for manual training schools. ELBE FILE & BINDER 

SPON & CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 
12 L., LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 215 Greene St., N.Y 


All sizes. All bindings. 





























QUALIT Y————SERVICE 
We want an opportunity to help you solve your binding problems. 
Specialized knowledge counts, and it is worth something to have the proper co-opera- 
tion from Library Bookbinders that know their business. 
We are always glad to bind samples free of charge for you, so that you may test out 
our work. 
Our binding outwears the book. 


“Wagigorrd + (6 


Library Bookbinders _ = i 2 Lansing, Mich. 

















(—— 





For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 


Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 














Library 
Binders 


Wilham H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
P aan thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
an ools. 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Ask for price list Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 
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FATIGUE 

Hasting, A. B. Physiology of fatigue; physico- 
chemical manifestations of fatigue in the blood. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Public Health Service. 
Bibl. May, 1921. (Public health bulletin no. 117). 

Fiuorspar INDUSTRY 

Great Britain. Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
Mineral industry of the British empire and foreign 
countries, war period: fluorspar (1913-1919). Bibl. 
1921. 9d. 

Frencu Literature. See Huco, Victor; 
LireraTuRE; ROLLAND, ROMAIN 

Genetics. See Eucenics 

GOVERNMENT 

Gilchrist, R. N. Principles of political science. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 27 p. bibl. D. $6 n. 

See also ELections, PRESIDENTIAL 

Great Brirarn—Sociat ConpitTions 

Simpson, C. R. Facts and figures on the social 
problem. 136 Bishopgate, London, E. C. 2: Society 
of Friends. Bibl. 4 d. - 

History, UNIVERSAL 

Colby, Frank Moore. 
New York: American Book Co. 
$1.92 n. 

Huco, Victor 

Duclaux, Mary. Victor Hugo. New York: Holt. 
2 p. bibl. O. $3 n. (Makers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury). 

IMMIGRANTS 

Harkness, Georgia Elma. 
immigrant. New York: 
$1.50 n. 

See also AMERICANIZATION ; CITIZENSHIP 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

Page, Kirby. Industrial facts; concrete data con- 
cerning industrial problems and proposed solutions. 
New York: Doran. 2 p. bibl. D. pap. 10 c. 
(Christianity and industry, 2). 

IRRIGATION 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. 
Irrigation, drainage, and water power; list of pub- 
lications for sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
27 p. August, 1921. (Price List 42, 12th ed.). 

JOURNALISM 

Hyde, Grant Milnor. Handbook for newspaper 
workers; treating grammar, punctuation, English, dic- 
tion, journalistic structure, typographical style, ac- 
curacy, headlines, proofreading, copyreading, type, 
cuts, libel, and other matters of office practice; with 
an introd. by Willard G. Bleyer. New York: Apple- 
ton. 4p. bibl. D. $2 n. 

Law 

Hicks, Frederick C. 
law. Rochester, N. Y.: 
lishing Co. Bibl. $3.50. 

Shepard, Frank, Co. Legal bibliography: the cita- 
tion phase; an explanation of the use of citations in 
legal research with explanatory notes and specimen 
pages, prepared as an aid to the study of legal 
bibliography and for the general information of the 
bar. 148 Lafayette Street, New York. 53 p. 

See also Maritime Law 

LEATHER INDUSTRY 

Bennett, H. G. 

Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 

chemistry). 

Liperta. See NEGROES 
Liperty OF SPEECH 

The fight for free speech; a brief statement of 
present conditions in the United States, and. the 
work of the American Civil Liberties Union against 


PROVENCAL 


Outlines of general history. 
16 p. bibl. D. 


The church and the 
Doran. 4 p. bibl. D. 


Men and books famous in the 
Lawyers’ Co-operative Pub- 


London: 
(Industrial 


Animal proteins. 
Bibl. 15 s. 
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America: 


O. pap. 5c. 


the forces of suppression. New York: 
Civil Liberties Union. 2 p. bibl. 
Livestock 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references on the live stock industry in the tropics 
4 typew. p. April 22, 1921. 50 c. (Obtained onl 
thea -P. A. 1. S.). 
Marit Orper Business 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer 
ences on the mail order business. 7 mim. p. Jul 
25, 1921. 
Maritime Law 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer 
ences on the history and development of maritime 
law. 9 typew. p. March 28, 1921. $1. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.). 
MARKETS AND MARKETING 
British Library of Political Science. Bibliography 
of marketing. Clare Market, Kingsway, London. W 
€. 2: London School of Economics. Bulletin 
August, 1921. p. 19-22. 6 d. 
Massacuusetrs—History 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. The maritime history of 
Massachusetts; 1783-1860. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
12 p. bibl. O. $5 n. 
MorpHo.ocy. See PsycHOLOGY 
Near East 
Lybyer, A. H. Question of the Near East. 419 
West 117th Street, New York: Institute of Inter 
national Education. Bibl. S. (International rela 
tions clubs syllabus no. 8). 
NEGROES 
Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. A social history of the 
American negro; being a history of the negro prob 
lem in the United States; including a history and 
study of the Republic of Liberia. New York: Ma 
millan. 19 p. bibl. O. $4 n. 
Nevapa. See Water SupPiy 
Nracara FAs 
Dow, Charles Mason. 
of Niagara Falls. 2 v. Albany, N. Y.: 
State Library. 16+1423 p. O. $2.50. 
Ow Inpustry 
Burroughs, E. H. Selected bibliography on 
shale. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
66 mim. p. September, 1921. (Reports of investiga 
tions, serial no. 2277). 
Orecon. See Water Suppiy 
Pertopicats. See SERIALS 
Prays, ONE-ACT 
Clark, Barrett Harper, comp. Representative one- 
act plays by British and Irish authors: selected, wit! 
a biographical note. Boston: Little, Brown. 5 | 
bibl. O. $3 n. 
PouiticaL SCIENCE. 
PoTasH 
Nourse, M. R. Potash in 1920: pub. October 4 
1921. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 4 p. bib! 
O. pap. (Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geologica 
Survey). 
Pottery INpuSTRY 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refe: 
ences on pottery. 8 typew. p. April 25, 1921. 90 « 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 
PROHIBITION 
United States. Library of Congress. List of recent 
references on prohibition. 9 typew. p. April 6 
1921. $1. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 
PROSTITUTION 
Woolston, Howard Brown. Prostitution in tly 
United States: v. 1, Prior to the entrance of thie 
United States into the world war. New York: Ce: 


Anthology and bibliograph 
New York 


See GovERNMENT 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 





Taurine Mucilage 
I inter Paste 
Paste 








Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 





All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
" emellin inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 

KS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
pee to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





> 





Figure Construction 
An Art Textbook 


A Short Trestise on Drawing the Human Figure 


for Art Students, Costume Designers, and 
Teachers, by Aion Bement, Director of the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore; Formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
This new and extremely practical manual is espe- 
cially effective in classes where it is impracticable 
to draw from the model. 

Send for free sample pages 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston 


London 


San Francisco 




















The History of 


Che Staesiiind Sinpes 


The Official Newspaper of The American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. 


No library is complete without this book. With so 
many ex-service men continually reading world’s his- 
tory you will find a good demand for this History. 


Mail us a card and we will ship you The Story of 
this wonderful Journalistic accomplishment by our boys 
of The A. E. F. 





Price per copy prepaid $1.10 
THE VETERAN SALES CO. 


181 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 























“GLUEY” 


“Gluey” is a colored paste of super- 
imported from Asia and Australia. It dries ex- 
tremely fast, does not penetrate and because it 
adheres so tightly it is growing in favor among 
librarians. It is clean, efficient and economical. 


Send for free sample. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


PASTE 


“Sticks Like a Brother”. 


light 
strength made from the highest grade materials 





International Antiquariat (Menno Hertzberger) 


364 Singel, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
BOOKS—Old and Modern—supplied to Public Libraries 
and Institutions. 

DEALERS in early printed books, scientific books, etc 


Catalogues issued regularly 











NOTICE 


HE Liprary Journat is developing 
rapidly as a medium of increasing in- 
terest in its announcements of publishers 
and other business houses whose objective 
is service for public libraries. Its adver- 


tising columns are therefore commended 
to the attention of its readers who will find 
in each succeeding issue numerous sugges- 
tions in the way of supplies for the well- 
equipped library. 















FOobn Morton's Bookshop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) 


Rare, Gurious, Masonic &X Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice SOc per volume) 


A list of your Special u 


of books 


ants always welcome 








BRIGHTON, ENG. 








BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock 


All subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors 
free. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


Catalogue 79 












| Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 
THE HAGUE 

Large stock of new and second hand books in any 
| language, in all classes of science and art. Complete 


sets of periodicals and learned societies. 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 
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tury. 5 p. bibl. O. $2.50 n. (Publications of 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene). 

PsyYCcHOLOGY 

Naccarati, Sante. The morphologic aspect of in- 
telligence. New York: Archives of Psychology, Sub 
Station 84. 2 p. bibl. O. pap. 70 c.; $1.10. 
(Archives of psychology, no. 45; Columbia Univ. 
contributions to philosophy and psychology, v. 27, 
no. 2). 

ProveNncaL LiTERATURE 

Haskell, Daniel C., comp. Provengal 
and language, including the local history of Southern 
France; a list of references in the. . .Library. 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library. August. 
1921, p. 537-570. Omitted from September Bulletin; 
to resume in October. 

Pusuic HEALTH 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. 
Health; diseases, drugs and sanitation; list of pub- 
lications for sale by the superintendent of documents. 
46 p. August, 1921. (Price List 5}, 11th ed.). 

Ro.ianp, RoMAIN 

Zweig, Stefan. Romain Rolland; the man and his 
work; tr. from the original manuscript by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 12p. 
bibl. O. $4 n. 

Scuoot ATTENDANCE, COMPULSORY 

Ensign, Forest C. Compulsory school attendance 
and child labor: a study of the historical develop- 
ment of regulations compelling attendance and limit- 
ing the labor of children in a selected group of States. 
Sib]. Iowa City, Ia., State University of Towa, Col- 
lege of Education: Author. $4.50. 

SCIENCE 

Natural science. Boston: General Theological Li- 
brary. Bulletin. October, 1921. p. 10-15. (Special 
reading list, no. 43). 

SERIALS 

Drury. Francis K. W.. comp. 
tific serials in the libraries of Providence. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 63 p. O. pap. 60 c. 

Suips AND SuHippinc. See MASSACHUSETTS 

Stavery. See NEGROES 

Sociat Proritems 

Sadler, G. T. 
life. London: C. W. Daniel. 
religion books 4). 

Soctat SERVICE 

Bogardus, 
social workers. 
Southern California Sociological Society. 
D. pap. 

SociALIsM 

Le Rossignol. James Edward. What is socialism? : 
an explanation, and criticism of the doctrines and 


New York: Crowell. 


literature 


Technical and scien- 


New York: 


History 


Social expression of the spiritual 


Bibl. 3s. 6d. (World 


Emory Stephen. Methods of training 
3500 University Avenue, Los Angeles: 


1 p. bibl. 


io C, 


proposals of scientific socialism. 
7,p. bibl. D. $2 n. 
SocioLocy 
Park. R. E.. and FE. 
the science of sociology. 
Chicago Press. Bibl. $4.50. 
Spies. Lanor. See Espronace tx [Npustry 
SrertLizATIon. See DIstNFECTION 
TecunicaL Literature. See SeRtALs 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
Berthold, Victor N. History of the telephone and 
telegraph in Colombia, S. A.. 1865-1921. 165 Broad- 
way, New York, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Bibl. 
TREES 
Mulford, F. L. 
Washington, D. C.: U. 
Bibl. August, 1921. 


Introduction to 
University of 


W. Burgess. 
Chicago: 


Planting and care of shade trees. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1209), 


TWICE-A-MONT} 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Thompson, L. A., comp. Recent literature on un 
employment with particular reference to causes ani! 
remedies. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department o‘ 
Labor. 35 mim. p. 1921. 

United States. Library of Congress. List of recent 
references on unemployment. 24 mim. p. Septembe: 
17, 1921. 

Uniteo States—Foreicn RELATIONS 

Pierson, W. W. Hispanic-American history, 1826 
1920. 419 West 117th Street, New York: Institute 
of International Education. Bibl. August, 1921, 
(International relations clubs syllabus no. 7). 

Unitep States—GOvERNMENT AND Pouitics. Se. 
ELECTIONS, PRESIDENTIAL 

Unitepo States—History—Discovery ANp 
TION 

Lamprey, Louise. Days of the discoverers; il. }\ 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis: New York 
Stokes. 1 p. bibl. O. $2.50. (Great days in Ameri 
can history ser.). 

Uran. See Water Suppiy 
Vanaptum INpusTRY 

Allen, M. A., and G. M. Butler. 
Tucson, Arizona: Arizona University 
Mines. Bibl. September 1, 1921. 
115, Mineral technology ser. no. 26). 

VocaTionaL EpucaTion 

Adams, Elizabeth Kemper. Women professiona 
workers; a study made for the Women’s Educationa 
and Industrial Union. New York: Macmillan. 13 p 
bibl. D. $2.50 n. 

Voicanic AsH 

United States. Library of Congress. List of ref 
ences on volcanic ash. 5 typew. p. April 9, 192] 
60 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Water SupPPLy 

Grover, Nathan Clifford, and others. Surfac: 
water supply of the United States, 1917; pt. 10; Th: 
great basin; prepared in co-operation with the states 
of Utah, Nevada, California. Oregon and Wyoming 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 16 p. bibl. O 
pap. (Dept. of the Interior; U, S. Geological Sur 
vey. Water-Supply paper 460). 

Surface water supply of the United States, 1917 
pt. 11: Colorado River basin; prepared in co-oper 
tion with the states of Arizona. Nevada, Utah, a: 
Wyoming. Washington: D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Of 
15 p. bibl. O. pap. (Dept. of the Interior: U. 5 
Geological Survey; Water Supply paper 459). 

See also IRRIGATION 

Wyominc. See Water Suppiy 


EXPLORA+ 


Vanadium 
Bureau of 
(Bulletin n 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2. At St. Paul. 
Minnesota Library Association. 
Nov. 4. At Huntington. 
West Virginia Library Association. 
Nov. 10-11. At Indianapolis. 
Indiana Library Trustees Association. 
Nov. 10-1]. At Greensboro. 
North Carolina Library Association. 
Nov. 15. At East Orange. 
Special meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 
Dec. 29-31. At Chicago. 
Mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. Council. 
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PICTURES IN FULL COLOR for HOME, SCHOOL and LIBRARY 


Send twenty-five cents (cmmge) for illustrated catalogue of 


The Medici Vetus 


Facsimiles of more than 2 


a 
ad GREAT PAINTINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 
in the world’s art galleries and private collections 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY 751 Boylston St., Boston 9 Pubsishers 


Publishers for the United States of The Burlington Magazine for C nnoisseurs 








DO YOU READ 





THE STEPLADDER? It’s a little journal of bookly 
ascent, published by The Bookfellows and sent to 
members each month. Pungent bookly comment of an 
unusual type. Ask for a sample copy. One dollar 
per year. 
Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 


A practical help to Teachers of Design in all 
public schools and colleges. Price, One Year, 
$5.00; Single Copy, 50c.; Sample Copy, 2oc. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
543 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











NEWSPAPER HOLDERS $1.00 DOZEN 


36 inches long, 2 round sticks, hinged, cherry color. 
Ready for any Reading Room. Well known make. 
Check with order. Shipment f.o.b. New York. 


P. F, JEROME 347 Madison Ave., New York 











F "ie SiLechert Cin, «Ime. 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 











ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 





First in the Rare Book Field 
The Bookman’s Journal 
and Print Collector 


An illustrated monthly of international character for 
collectors and dealers. 





Sample copies now ready for mailing 
to any address 


Notable contributors, invaluable bibliographies, 
finely printed and illustrated. 


$6.00 per year 
Edited by WILFRED G. PARTINGTON. 


Printed in London, 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


American Publishers 
62 West 45th St., New York 





ALFRED SMITH & CO. 
Bookbinders 


S. W. Cor. 13th & Cherry Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Job and Library Binding 
HAND WORK OUR SPECIALTY 








English Editions 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review; any one, per 
year $7.00; any two, $13.50; the three, $20.00. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $5.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 
$5.00 each; the two, $9.50. Blackwood’s and one quarter 
ly, $9.50; with two, $13.50. Canada postage extra 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., 249 W. 13th St., New York 











SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Write for our special Bargain Lists and send us 
your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest stock 
in New York of Second Hand Books. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





| 
| 


LIBRARIANS! Enroll with us if you are looking 
for a position! Good positions in all branches of library 
work. 

If you need ASSISTANTS, save time and labor by 
writing for our free aid. 


American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONN. 








Art Museums and Public Libraries 


ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
pictures from any ber of the country Many Art 
Museums and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
of their duplicates. 


WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass 








ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 














*CATHOLIC BOOKS + 
of all publishers 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 
Established 1826 
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The Bookman’ Journal 


AND PRINT COLLECTOR 


nme 


wn 


IM 


In 
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EDITED BY WILFRED PARTINGTON 


IN 


A monthly illustrated magazine of literature relating to rare books and 
prints. Issued jointly in London by the Bookman’s Journal Company, and 
in New York by the R. R. Bowker Co. 


I 





I 


Contents of the October Number 


CHAPTERS FROM MY REMINISCENCES: MEREDITH 
Clement K. Shorter 


GoLp-TooLeD BooKBINDING IN ENGLAND. Cyril Davenport 
Apieu (Poem) . . . . . . Walter De la Mare 


II 


| 


Ee 
= 
= 
=. 
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= 
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== 
= 
= 
= 
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THE WorLD AND THE Artist . . . John Drinkwater 


Mystery OF THE Rocer. Bacon CripHER MANUSCRIPT 
Herbert Garland 


James McBey, A Master Etcuer. Malcolm C. Salaman 


REvVIEWS—BOooKS IN THE SALESROOM—NOTES ON PRINTS— 
MEN AND MATTERS, ETC., ETC. 


AIA 


| 
| 











AI 


Single numbers 50 cents each, subscription price, $6.00 a year. Unless 


otherwise specified, orders for public libraries will be started with the 


PAA 


mn 


October issue, which is No. 1 of Vol. 5. The earlier volumes were issued 


| 


ll 


as a weekly paper and cannot now be supplied. 


A 
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R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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